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BACK TO SELLING. 


During the years when prices were 
high and demand was strong, some 
growers of nursery stock who had spent 
years in building up 2 good agency, 
mail-order or local retail business found 
attractive the offers of large distribu- 
tors to take their stock in wholesale 
quantities. It seemed easier to let the 
other fellow do the selling and thus to 
avoid the bothersome details, even 
though the prices received were con- 
siderably less. Thus these nurserymea 
became dependent upon chain stores, 
department stores, hardware stores and 
the like for the distribution of their 
products. 

When demand fell off and prices 
dropped, these outlets proved a bent 
reed. The nurseryman could not rely 
on them for his distribution. So the 
stock was left on his hands. To move 
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The Mirror of the Trade 





it he was forced into price cutting, be- 
eause he could not build up retail sales 
to move the stock promptly. 

Now these nurserymen are reaching 
the conclusion that they must return 
to first principles. No one has the same 
interest in distributing nursery stock 
as the nurseryman. No one knows so 
well how to handle it. No one is so 
much interested in the customer’s needs 
and that he shall secure what will most 
likely meet them. Complaints and other 
results of dissatisfaction with nursery 
stock fall on the nurseryman’s head, 
rather than on the store distributing it. 

Since the responsibility is his in the 
end, or at least the effects of it, the 
distribution of nursery stock seems best 
handled by those familiar with such 
stock, its purposes, its handling and the 
results likely to be obtained. No longer, 
the nurseryman feels, can he grow the 
stock for merchants in other lines to 
distribute; it is a nurseryman’s job to 
sell it, too. 





MORE BUYING POWER. 


The opinion generally expressed at 
the beginning of the year, that the 
trend of business during the first quar- 
ter or half of 1934 would be upward, 
was strengthened during the last five 
weeks. More active buying in com- 
modities, merchandise and securities, at 
advancing prices, gives evidence of a 
rising spirit of optimism. 

Wholesale trade particularly has in- 
creased; this buying reflects the judg- 
ment of retail merchants as to the 
state of purchasing power and trade 
prospects in their territories and as to 
price trends generally. 

The results of January retail clear- 
ance sales are almost everywhere de- 
scribed as good, with less necessity 
than usual for sharp price cuts to li- 
quidate merchandise. Department store 


sales in January were 9.1 per cent bet- 
ter in dollars than a year ago. Mail- 
order and chain-store sales have shown 
satisfactory increases over 1933. 

The factor of outstanding importance 
in the general trade outlook is the dis- 
bursement of government funds, which 
is proceeding at a rate never equaled 
except in war times. Expenditures of 
government funds, going in part di- 
recily to individuals through the civil 
works and agricultural adjustment 
administrations, and also indirectly 
through many other channels, are dis- 
tributing purchasing power widely. 

A classification of the distribution of 
proposed government disbursements in 
the current fiscal year shows that 
$1,883.000.000 will go to farms in loans 
and benefit payments; $1,229,000,000 
for building; $1,205,000, 000 in direct 
relief, including the 0. W. A, and con- 
servation work, and $457,000,000 to 
mortgage institutions and home owners. 
As these sums reach consumers and are 
spent in trade, they start a flow of 
buying power around the circle. 





Wuire flowers for outdoor plantings 
are frequently requested by estate own- 
ers and gardeners. This probably fol- 
lows the current vogue for white in 
interior decoration. 


Ir THE garden magazines keep up the 
good work of informing their readers, it 
should not be long before the public 
realizes that the plants make the rock 
garden, not the stones. 


IF THERE is no garden column or 
garden department in your local news- 
paper, visit the editor and suggest the 
addition of such a feature this spring. 
There is much valuable material avail- 
able for newspapers through the na- 
tional garden bureau and the Yard and 
Garden Contest Association. 
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File Marketing Agreement Only 


National Planning Committee Withholds Code and 
Clause; Latter Asked by Eastern Group 


Open Price 


The nurserymen’s national planning 
committee February 6 filed with the 
agricultural adjustment administration 
the marketing agreement for nursery- 
men, Pending a study of that docu- 
ment by the A. A. A. officials with a 
view to determining its effectiveness in 
accomplishing the purposes of the ad- 
justment act, the supplementary code 
of fair competition is being withheld. 
The open price plan was omitted by 
vote of a majority of the national plan- 
ning committee. 

The A, A. A. has promised that their 
reaction will be forthcoming in “a few 
days” and that, wherever possible, they 
will offer suggestions and constructive 
eriticism. 

Changes made in the marketing agree- 
ment from the form in which it was 
originally submitted to the trade and 
printed in The American Nurseryman 
of January 15 are as follows: 

(NOTE: In the following paragraphs, 
the words that appeared in the orig- 
inal agreement but that have been 
omitted in the document as filed appear 
in boldface type and enclosed in pa- 
rentheses; words that have been added 
are given in capitals.) 

Article 1V—Production. 

See. 1. During the fall of 1933 and 
spring of 1934 (combined), each nurs- 
eryman, according to his” individual 
judgment as to (variety) CLASSES 
AND VARIETIES, shall propagate and 
plant at least twenty-five per cent 
less . . . ete. 

Article VI.—Marketing Regulations. 

See. 1. Grade Standards.—The grade 
standards adopted by the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen (at its annual 
conventions of 1923, 1928, 1930, and 
1931) AND ANY REVISIONS THERE- 
OF and also the standards of the col- 
lectors’ division . . . ete. 

See. 2. Disclosures.—Plant material 
other than that grown in nursery rows 
for at least two full growing seasons 
(EXCEPT HERBACEOUS PEREN- 
NIALS, ONE YEAR) shall be described 
so as accurately to disclose .. . ete, 

See. 3. Nomenclature. — “Standard- 
ized Plant Names—A Catalogue of Ap- 
proved Scientific and Common Names 
of Plants in American Commerce,” pub- 
lished by the American Joint Commit- 
tee on Horticultural Nomenclature, 
1923, AND ANY REVISION THERE- 
OF, is hereby adopted, and such stand- 
ardized plant names shall be adhered 
to and used in the description and sale 


of nursery stock; PROVIDED, HOW- 
EVER, THAT PLANTS NOT LIST- 
ED IN “STANDARDIZED PLANT 
NAMES” SHALL BE DESIGNATED 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH BAILEY’S 
“HORTUS” AND/OR REHDER’S 
“MANUAL OF CULTIVATED TREES 
AND SHRUBS.” 

Sec. 4. Maximum Credit Terms— 

(c) The maximum retail terms of sale 
shall be thirty days net, with a cash 
discount of two per cent for payment 
within ten days from date of (invoice 
and) shipment, EXCEPT IN THE 
CASE OF INSTALLMENT PAYMENT 
CONTRACTS MADE AT TIME OF 
SALE. 

(d) Interest at the rate of (6) ONE- 
HALF per cent per (annum) MONTH 
SHALL BE CHARGED on all accounts 
(wholesale and retail) from date of 
maturity. 

(e) Delinquent Accounts. — (Entire 
paragraph omitted.) 

Article VII.—Unfair Methods of Com- 
petition. 

Sec. 1. False Advertising —(Exact- 
ly as before except for the addition of 
the word “prices” between “terms” and 
“values,” making the last three lines 
of the paragraph read as follows: “of 
propagating or growing), or credit 
terms, PRICES, values, policies, serv- 
ices, or the nature or form of the busi- 
ness conducted.’’) 

Sec. 6. Products of Institutions, ete. 
—To sell or handle, directly or indirect- 
ly, competitive nursery stock produced 
by any tax-supported or tax-exempt 
body, institution or organization (such 
as public departments, parks, etc.) 
THAT IS NOT A PARTY TO THIS 
AGREEMENT. 

Article VII. 

(B. Regulations for the purposes of 
this article .. . etc.)—(This entire para- 
graph is struck out.) 

Article X.—Effective Time. 

(c) The Secretary shall terminate 
this agreement upon the request of sixty 
per cent of the contracting nurserymen, 
such percentage to be measured by the 
volume of (nursery stock marketed or 
distributed respectively) BUSINESS IN 
DOLLARS, by giving notice in the 
same manner as provided in paragraph 
(a) above. 

(This merely changes the basis of 
figuring the percentage from “volume 
of nursery stock marketed or distrib- 
uted” to “volume of business in dol- 
lars.”) 


EASTERNERS ASK PRICE CLAUSE. 


A meeting of the eastern regional ex- 
ecutive committee and its administra- 
tive committee was held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, February 9. 
Clarence Siebenthaler, chairman of the 
national planning committee, attended 
as a guest and reported that his com- 
mittee had, February 6, filed with the 
A. A. A. a proposed national market- 
ing agreement for the nursery industry, 
without any open price provisions, these 
having been voted out by a majority of 
that committee. He also explained why 
the code of fair competition is, for the 
time being at least, being withheld. 

Delegates from the Eastern Nursery- 
men’s Association, the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Nurserymen and the Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen’s Association re- 
ported that their organizations at their 
recent meetings had voted to urge the 
eastern regional committee to file with 
the A. A. A. a formal request that the 
marketing agreement as filed be amend- 
ed by the addition of open price pro- 
visions; unless this is done, the three 
associations propose to take such ac- 
tion themselves. The situation was 
fully discussed and it was finally voted 
by the eastern regional administrative 
committee, of which a quorum was pres- 
ent, with the approval of all executive 
committee members present, to file at 
Washington a request for the addition 
of open price provisions to the market- 
ing agreement, it being felt that with- 
out them the agreement would not carry 
out the purposes of the agricultural ad- 
justment act. 

The secretary was thereupon instruct- 
ed to send to the agricultural adjust- 
ment administration a telegram, to be 
followed by a confirming letter, and also 
to send copies of the telegram and let- 
ter to all regional and state or other 
nursery organizations that have already 
gone on record as in favor of the open 
price principle with the recommenda- 
tion that they also communicate with 
Washington to the same effect: 

The telegram sent to the A. A. A. 
read as follows: 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

The administrative committee of the nursery- 
men’s eastern regional executive committee today 
approved the marketing agreement for nursery- 
men as filed on February 6 by the nurserymen’'s 
national planning committee, Clarence Sieben- 


thaler, chairman, so far as it , but re- 
spectfully submits as an imperative necessity the 
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inclusion of open price provisions to stabilize 
prices. The committee believes that the pre- 
ponderance of opinion of the nursery industry of 
the United States approves of and desires open 
price provisions. e committee also submits 
that provisions should be included in the mar- 
keting agreement which will prevent unfair com- 
petition from federal and state nurseries and 
other tax-supported or tax-exempt institutions 
which are and will be increasingly factors in 
making the nursery business unprofitable. Let- 
ter follows.—Arthur J. Jennings, chairman; EB. L. 
D. Seymour, secretary. 


In the confirming letter were men- 
tioned the organizations which, accord- 
ing to the latest available records, have 
voted to approve open price provisions 
or expressed their willingness to en- 
dorse them. These are the following: 
Eastern regional executive committee, 
New Jersey Association of Nurserymen, 
Eastern Nurserymen’s Association, 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, Ohio Nurserymen’s Association, 
Illinois State Nurserymen’s Association, 
Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association, 
Western Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, Missouri Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, South Dakota Nurserymen’s 
Association, Mountain Regional Nurs- 
erymen’s Group, Oregon Nurserymen’s 
Association, Pacific Coast Association 
of Nurserymen and California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. 

E. L. D. Seymour, Sec’y. 





TREE PLANTING IN C. W. A. WORK. 


When in Washington for the submis- 
sion of the nurserymen’s marketing 
agreement, Clarence O. Siebenthaler 
had a conference with Jacob Baker, as- 
sistant administrator of the federal 
emergency relief administration, and 
the following day sent him a memo- 
randum letter to present briefly the 
unusual worth of tree planting and other 
landseape projects in C. W. A. work as 
a means of securing a notably high 
degree of benefit to all concerned. This 
may assist nurserymen in advancing 
state projects, he said: 


The administration's policy that ‘‘it is required 
that all projects be of social and economic util- 
ity and that they all have permanent value”’ 
seems to be particularly well served by such 
projects because: 

1. Landscape work, such as cleaning up pub- 
lic areas, regrading, seeding, sodding and plant- 
ing trees and shrubs, absorbs large quantities 
of common labor not usable in other projects. 

2. The planning and supervision of this type 
of work will permit of the useful employment 
of many trained landscape designers and plants- 
men, both men and women not otherwise em- 


. grounds, parks, playgrounds, river 
banks, roadsides (public streets, boulevard sys- 
tems) and other public areas, developed and 
planted to fit the needs of a community, are 
destined to play an even greater part in the 
health, recreational and social status of coming 
generations than they have in the past. Con- 
sider, for example, the prospect of greater 
leisure time resulting from shorter hours, advent 
of motor transportation, etc. 

4. The development of such areas involves a 
low material cost and a high labor cost desirable 
in the present emergency. (Trees and shrubs 
are procurable now at much lower cost than 
ever before.) 

5. There results an appreciable increase in tax 
values — compare a sun-baked, wind-swept com- 
munity with a like area among groups of trees. 

6. Trees are permanent additions, increasing 
in value and usefulness with age, whereas most 
other improvements immediately begin to depre- 
ciate; for example, a tree costing one dollar 
today would be impossible to replace fifty years 
hence for a thousand dollars. 

7. Many of our trees in the older communities 
have outlived the buildings themselves and have 
been handed down to posterity as the only vis- 
ible heritage of previous generations; for in- 
stance, our New England elms, the big trees of 
California, the lovely tree-lined streets of Paris, 
many of them planted by Napoleon, the Middle- 
ton gardens of Georgia, ad infinitum. 

8. What projects offer such social or economic 
utility and increasing permanent value or would 
better serve the public interest of the present 
and future generations? 





A NURSERY has been started by Amick 
& Rippon three miles south of Court- 
land, Cal., on the Sacramento river. 


SOUTHWESTERN CO-OP. RULINGS. 


After the meeting at Waco, January 
25, of the directors of the Southwestern 
Nurserymen’s Coéperative Association, 
Inc., the executive secretary, E. F. 
Fuller, communicated to members the 
decisions made at Waco, new rulings 
put into effect and other information, 
the following among the most import- 
ant. 

The board of directors reinstated 
prices shown in builetins No. 1 and 
No. 2 which were published last fall, 
with the authority to use the prices 
shown in these bulletins wherever they 
are lower than those shown in revised 
bulletin No. 1, which became effective 
January 15, 1934. 

The drawing of a new dealers’ agree- 
ment for use in the future has been 


placed in the hands of the attorney 


Write Your Congressman 


Trade Should Support Senate Bill 


BILL ON BOTANIC GARDEN. 


The support of nurserymen is solicited 
by the A. A. N. committee on botanical 
gardens and arboretums for Senate bill 
1839, which will have a public hearing 
in the Senate library committee room 
in the Capitol, at Washington, D. C., 
February 20, at 10:30 a, m. 

Robert Pyle, chairman of the commit- 
tee, spent three and one-half days at 
Washington at the end of January to 
confer with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the chairman of the House com- 
mittee in charge of the botanic gardens 
at present and other prominent indi- 
viduals in regard to the proposed trans- 
fer of the botanic gardens to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He states: 

“For about eighty years the botanic 
garden has been managed by the con- 
gressional joint committee on library. 
There was a time when the members 
of Congress, through this committee, 
enjoyed special privileges, to which 
Congressmen felt themselves entitled. 
The garden, in spite of a palatial new 
glass structure, has not under the old 
plan of administration proved a credit 
to the city or nation, and internation- 
ally it is said to be practically unknown. 

“A careful study of the situation as 
regards the prospect of what might be 
realized in service to the nation per- 
suades us that Senate bill 1839 is de- 
serving of support from every one in- 
terested in the advance of horticulture. 

“Furthermore, since indications in 
Washington point to a considerable rem- 
nant of the old spirit that actuated 
congressional free seed distribution, we 
urge that you immediately plan to be 
present at the hearing, in person if pos- 
sible, or by representative; or if not, 
that you write or wire to your Con- 
gressman and one or more of the mem- 
bers of the library committee and ex- 
press your desire to have enacted Sen- 
ate bill 1839.” 

During the last session of Congress, 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas intro- 
duced Senate bill 1839, which was re- 
ferred to the committee on the library, 
of which Senator Barkley is chairman. 
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with instructions to present the new 
form to the board immediately for 
approval. 

The secretary has been instructed to 
prepare a concise statement of the rules 
and regulations, together with interpre- 
tations of past actions of the board of 
directors. Each member will be sup- 
plied with copies of this statement. 

The attorney has been instructed to 
draw up the necessary papers in con- 
nection with filing the application for 
recognition and the adoption of the 
rules of fair practice with the Secretary 
of Agriculture in Washington. 

Prices on Chinese elms, azaleas and 
camellias have been suspended for the 
time being. Roses have been reinstated 
in the price schedule. 

The heavy perfect specimen plants 
shall be sold at twenty-five per cent 
above the minimum rate governing the 
sale. 


Senator Robinson’s bill reads as fol- 
lows: 


A bill to transfer the Botanic Garden to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that the Botanic Garden, to- 
gether with all records, property and personnel 
pertaining thereto, is transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, effective the first day of the 
second month following the enactment of this act, 
and the appropriations for the support thereof 
are hereby made available to the Department of 
Agriculture. 


The joint committee of the Library of 
Congress, which has charge of both the 
library and the Botanic Garden, it is 
understood, was set up by a special 
statute of ‘Congress about eighty years 
ago. It is only natural that certain 
traditions have grown up with regard 
to it, which to some members of Con- 
gress may be precious. 

The history of the Botanic Garden 
at Washington has proved to be a dis- 
appointment, except perhaps to Con- 
gressmen who from time to time have 
themselves been served. The garden 
has not developed to be a particular 
credit to the city or to the nation, and 
internationally it is practically un- 
known, 

Investigation reveals that a large 
number of the scientific and horticul- 
tural bodies with knowledge of or in- 
terest in botanic gardens and, indeed, 
in horticulture, favor the passage of 
Senator Robinson’s bill. For example, 
Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, dean of horti- 
culture in America, writes what may be 
considered an opinion typical of Ameri- 
ea’s awakened horticultural interests: 

The Botanic Garden at Washington should be 
under one of the science arms of government, and 
the Department of Agriculture is the proper as- 
sociation for it. I hope that it may be placed 
under the administration of the Department of 


Agriculture, where it can be made to serve the 
public in any number of useful ways. 


The library committee of the House 
is composed of Kent E. Keller, IIL; 
Lindsay C. Warren, N. C.; Robert T. 
Secrest, O.; Robert Luce, Mass.; Car- 
roll L. Beedy, Me. 

The library committee of the Senate 
is composed of Alben W. Barkley, Ky.; 
Kenneth McKellar, Tenn.; Elmer Thom- 
as, Okla.; Hattie W. Caraway, Ark.; 
Simeon D. Fess, O.; Peter Norbeck, 
S. D.; W. Warren Barbour, N. J. 
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Revived Interest in State Meetings 


Live Discussion at Trade Gatherings Reflects Greater 
Activity and Optimism of Nurserymen in Current Season 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


Two-Day Program at Detroit. 


With an attendance only half last 
year’s, discussion at the meeting of the 
Michigan Association of Nurserymen, at 
the Detroit-Leland hotel, Detroit, Feb- 
ruary 13 and 14, turned time and again 
to a revitalization of the organization, 
and the final afternoon was chiefly de- 
voted to amendments to the constitu- 
tion to that end, drawn by a committee 
composed of B. F. Greening, B. 
Monahan and A. J. Stahelin. 

A slate of officers was elected which 
is caleulated to put new life into the 
association. Harry Malter, Monroe, was 
chosen president, and A. J. Stahelin, 
Detroit, vice-president. Ralph I. Cor- 
yell, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee the past year, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. To the executive com- 
mittee, Frank Beatty, of the R. M. Kel- 
logg Co., Three Rivers, and L. Curtis 
Ketzler, of the Genesee Nurseries, 
Flint, were elected for one year, and 
Arthur Watson, Grand Rapids, and Nel- 
son H. Bergess, Galesburg, for two 
years. The newly elected secretary- 
treasurer was unavoidably absent, being 
in the hospital after an operation for 
appendicitis February 5. 


New Members and New Dues. 


While hitherto the association’s mem- 
bership has been confined to those grow- 
ing nursery stock, the constitution was 
amended to form two classes, active 
members to include those growing and 
handling nursery stock and associate 
members to include those engaged in 
handling and distributing nursery stock, 
those in allied lines and nurserymen 
outside the state. 

A sliding scale of dues was put in 
effect. Associate members will pay $3 
per year. Active members having less 
than one acre of nursery stock will pay 
$3; those having one to ten acres, $5; 
ten to twenty-five acres, $10; twenty- 
five to fifty acres, $15; fifty to 100 acres, 
$20; 100 acres or more, $25. 

While the suggestion of James Ilgen- 
fritz was not unanimously favored, con- 
siderable discussion followed his pro- 
posal that the Michigan association hold 
its next meeting jointly with the new 


Martin Frissel. 


Indiana body at a city near the bound- 
ary line. To make this possible, an 
amendment to the constitution was 
voted, authorizing the executive com- 
mittee to choose the date and place of 
each annual gathering. 

The association went on record as 
favoring the nurserymen’s code and 
marketing agreement as it had recently 
been published. 

Discussion of the higher license fee 
in Michigan reached no conclusion. The 
legislature last year cut the appropria- 
tion of the agricultural department, but 
raised the license fees in an effort to 
provide revenue. So the license fee of 
Michigan nurserymen was raised from 
$5 to $15, while that of out-of-state 
nurserymen was raised from $15 to $25. 
Many nurserymen have failed to pay 
the higher fees, E. C. Mandenberg, state 
horticultural inspector, disclosed. 


Highway Improvement. 


An address by Murray D. Van Wag- 
oner, state highway commissioner, start- 
ed a long discussion of highway im- 
provement on the afternoon of the 
opening day. The Michigan commis- 
sioner said that the funds received from 
the federal government for highway im- 
provement had been allocated among 
the counties on a basis dependent one- 
third on population, one-third on area 
and one-third on highway mileage. In 
each county road projects are contract- 
ed for, but the contracts cannot be 
feasibly the exact amount of the allo- 
cated sum in each county. So the dif- 
ference, declared the commissioner, he 
planned to turn over to highway plant- 
ing. His plan had not proceeded far- 
ther than that, and the new head for- 
ester, Mr. Palmer, who was introduced 
to the association, had been in office too 
short a time to formulate policies. 

The members of the association 
reached the conclusion that this method 
of allotting funds for highway beautifi- 
cation might result in considerably less 
being voted to that purpose than O. A. 
Hobbs reported was being obtained in 
Indiana or Arthur L. Palmgren stated 
had been obtained in Illinois. A more 
definite effort to secure funds for that 
purpose was necessary, it was concluded. 

Martin Frissel, president of the as- 
sociation, reported on the progress of 
the highway improvement council, spon- 
sored last year by the Michigan Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. Lack of funds 
had prevented extensive activity by the 
council, though Mr. Frissel personally 
had done much in its promotion, large- 
ly at his own expense. 

When it was declared that a change 
in the state constitution would be nec- 
essary to obtain relief from the taxa- 
tion of nursery crops as personal prop- 
erty, it was concluded the best thing 
possible was to obtain as reasonable as- 
sessments as possible, and pay them. 


Salesmanship a Cure for Price-cutting. 


Price-cutting was denounced by Sec- 
retary N. I. W. Kriek, who said that 
nurserymen should cultivate real sales- 
manship to a greater extent. James 
Ilgenfritz asserted that nurserymen 


would have to get back to their own 
methods of selling, instead of leaving 
the distribution of their products to 
others. 

A brief summary of the current price 
trends and supplies of nursery stock by 
Harry Malter brought out the general 
opinion that fruit trees and smaller or- 
namentals are inadequate in supply, 
whereas larger ornamentals are suffi- 
ciently abundant. 

Arthur Watson expressed the opinion 
that too much propagation had brought 
the unbearable surplus in the nursery 
industry, and he hoped that a return 
to better prices would not lead to too 
optimistic propagations again. 

In reference to the additional C. W. A. 
appropriation of highway funds, now 
before Congress, a resolution introduced 
by B. J. Monahan recommended to the 
Michigan highway department that a 
definite percentage, say one per cent, 
of C. W. A. grants be made for suitable 
landscape material, the forestry depart- 
ment to make plans for highway beau- 
tification and the estimate of the lands- 
cape work being included as part of 
the cost of road projects. 

A further resolution was adopted to 
be forwarded to the highway depart- 
ment calling attention to the fact that 
experience with native plants has 
proved their unsatisfactoriness for 
landscape purposes, and for that reason 
only nursery-grown material, from 
Michigan nurseries, should be employed. 





WISCONSIN NURSERYMEN MEET. 


Day of Discussion at Milwaukee. 


The annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Nurserymen’s Association attracted 
about fifty members of the trade to the 
Republican hotel, Milwaukee, Saturday, 
February 10. The morning was devoted 
to routine business, principally concerned 
with the organization’s finances. Deci- 
sion was made to hold a summer’meet- 
ing, the time and place to be left to the 
executive committee. 

After a midday banquet, the after- 
noon session opened with a larger at- 
tendance, when President L. J. Baker 
told the members some of the important 
work of the association in the past year. 
A. J. Edwards, president of Coe, Con- 
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verse & Edwards Co., Fort Atkinson, fol- 
lowed with a brief discussion. 

Charles E, Hammersley, a Milwaukee 
attorney, read a paper on “Legislation 
Needed to Control Unfair Competition,” 
in which he vividly pictured the unfair 
competition to which the trade is sub- 
jected. The resultant discussion, led by 
E. H. Niles, president of the White Elm 
Nurseries Co., Hartland, elicited a good 
deal of general comment on department 
stores, municipal, state and federal nurs- 
eries and the like. 


Entomologist Predicts Summer of Pests. 


E. L. Chambers, state entomologist, 
predicted another hot dry summer, in 
which seale, borers and aphids would 
again be troublesome. His discussion 
of temperature in relation to the time 
of applying winter mulch indicated 
that, so far as strawberries and similar 
plants are concerned, the most effective 
time is immediately after the tempera- 
ture falls low enough to freeze the 
ground. He referred to changes in the 
state nursery inspection law, one re- 
quiring a fee of $10 from nurserymen 
without the state who solicit orders 
within its boundaries. He asked the 
members to send in the names of out- 
of-state nurserymen shipping to them, 
so that he might be sure to advise the 
former of the new requirements. Mr. 
Chambers’ discussion, as well as the dis- 
cussion led by N. A. Rasmussen, presi- 
dent of Rasmussen Nursery & Fruit 
Farm, Oshkosh, indicated that he is re- 
garded as a comrade and helper by the 
Wisconsin nurserymen, as well as a 
most efficient state inspector. 

Interesting information regarding the 


planting of windbreaks was given by 
F. B. Trenk, extension forester of the 


University of Wisconsin. During the 
past year he conducted forty-one wind- 
break schools, from which resulted 
about 1,500 plantings. He regards these 
as the forerunner of a great many more, 
so that there should be a possible 
market for nurserymen in supplying 
this stock. He recommended a wind- 
break of three rows, eight feet apart, 
the trees set six feet apart in the row, 
so that they might later be thinned to 
twelve feet apart. He recommended 
spruce for the two outside rows, with 
white pine in the middle row. To be 
effective, a windbreak should be seven- 
ty-five to 100 feet from the object of 
protection, to permit space between for 
snowdrifts. Thomas Pinney, of the 
Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, 
saw in the work an ultimate benefit to 
nurserymen. 

Accomplishment of the Wisconsin 
State Horticultural Society in new plant 
testing was told at the banquet by H. 
J. Rahmlow, secretary of the society. 
The reports of society members as to 
their experience with some of the newer 
varieties of ornamentals and fruits 
furnish interesting information. That 
there should be more of it was the 
opinion of James Livingstone, of the 
Holton & Hunkel Co., who is president 
of the horticultural society. 

In the absence of W. G. McKay, who 
was to lead the discussion on the nurs- 
erymen’s code, the chair called on 
Arthur L. Palmgren, president of the 
Illinois State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, who touched briefly on the high 
lights of the document, some comments 
being added by Charles H. Hawks, Jr., 
of the Hawks Nursery Co., Wauwatosa. 
In view of the decision at Washington 
that no agreement would be accepted 


for the next thirty days with the open 
price clause attached, this debated part 
of the agreement seemed worth little 
present attention. So, after but a 
short discussion, the meeting unani- 
mously adopted the motion of E. H. 
Niles that the association is in sym- 
pathy with and will codperate on a 
eode adopted for the general benefit of 
the industry. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted, and 
the following officers were declared 
elected: President, Thomas Pinney, 
Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay; 
vice-president, Carl Juninger, McKay 
Nursery Co., Madison; secretary-treas- 
urer, Max C, Hepler, North Star Nurs- 
ery Co., Pardeeville; director, L. J. 
Baker, secretary-treasurer of the Baker 
Nursery & Seed Co., Fond du Lac. 

A vote of thanks was given the Au- 
gust F. Kellner Co., Milwaukee, for a 
pot of flowering cherry which decorated 
the convention room with the compli- 
ments of that firm. 





CONNECTICUT MEETING. 


The annual convention of the Con- 
necticut Nurserymen’s Association was 
held January 17 at the Hotel Bond, 
Hartford. Edward Kelly, New Canaan, 
was elected president, to sueceed Joel 
P. Barnes, Yalesville. The other of- 
ficers elected were as follows: Vice- 
president, Charles Burr, Manchester; 
treasurer and secretary, Arthur E. St. 
John, Manchester. 

The business for the year was trans- 
acted during the morning session. The 
eode for nurserymen was explained by 
Neal Millane, Cromwell. 

Luther M. Keefe, of the state high- 
way landscape bureau, was the princi- 
pal speaker of the afternoon session 
and outlined the work being done by 
his department, pointing out that the 
P. W. A. had provided funds to carry on 
new construction work. The bureau, he 
said, is planning to plant trees, shrubs 
and flowers along the highways to beau- 
tify them. 

Thomas Desmond, landscape gardener, 
Simsbury, spoke on the necessity for 
coéperation between landscape garden- 
ers and nurseries, stating that the cli- 
ents would receive more economical and 
more satisfactory service through such 
an arrangement. Dr, R. B. Friend, a 
member of the staff of the Connecticut 
experiment station, New Haven, talked 
about fungous diseases of plants. Dr. 
P. P. Curtin, state botanist, and Dr. 
W. E. Britton, state entomologist, dis- 
cussed nursery conditions and the vari- 
ous pests and diseases common to plants. 

The association plans to hold an out- 
ing sometime during the summer. 





NORTH CAROLINA OFFICERS. 


At the annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Nurserymen’s Association, at 
Charlotte, January 25, the following 
officers were elected: President, Harry 
Nettles, Asheville; vice-president, W. 
T. Hanner, Julien; secretary-treasurer, 
J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 





INDIANA OFFICERS. 
Last month the Indiana Nurserymen’s 


’ Association, newly formed last summer, 


held its first annual session and elected 
as president O. A. Hobbs, Bridgeport, 
Ind., and as secretary-treasurer, L. W. 
Pottenger, Indianapolis. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


EASTERNERS APPROVE CODE. 


The Eastern Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, at its annual convention at Tren- 
ton, N. J., February 2, voted 14 to 2 to 
indorse the proposed national code and 
marketing agreement for nurserymen, 
including the open price plan. 

E. H. Costich, of Hicks Nurseries, 
Westbury, N. Y., presided at the con- 
vention, at which about twenty firms 
were represented. Officers elected for 
1934 are: President, E. H. Costich; vice- 
president, Adolph Muller, DeKalb Nurs- 
ery, Norristown, Pa.; secretary, Russell 
Harmon, La Bar’s Rhododendron Nurs- 
eries, Stroudsburg, Pa.; treasurer, Albert 
F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa.; executive com- 
mittee, L. H. MacRobbie, W. Flemer 
Foulk and Edwin Hoyt. 

A. F. Meehan reviewed the year’s de- 
velopments in quarantine matters. Dr. 
T. J. Headlee, of the New Jersey ex- 
periment station, spoke on quarantine 
37 and the Japanese beetle, and Robert 
Pyle, West Grove, Pa., commended the 
work of Dr. Headlee and reported on the 
bill now before Congress to change the 
administration of the national botanic 
gardens to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Other speakers were Dr. R. P. White, 
of the New Jersey experiment station; 
C. W. Stockwell, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Lester C. 
Lovett, president of the A. A. N., and 
R. W. Alley, lawyer of New York. 

Plans for the convention of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Nurserymen, to be 
held at New York next July, were dis- 
eussed and L. C. Bobbink, chairman of 
the entertainment committee for the 
convention, made an appeal for codpera- 
tion; the association voted an appropri- 
ation of $100 to aid in making the con- 
vention a success. 





BOBBINK NEW JERSEY LEADER. 


Approval of the code recommended for 
the industry and election of officers fea- 
tured the meeting of the New Jersey 
Nurserymen’s Association at Trenton, 
N. J., February 8. 

Officers elected are: Honorary presi- 
dent, L. C. Bobbink, Rutherford; presi- 
dent, Frank Schmidt, Milbourne; vice- 
president, George Jennings, Ralston; 
treasurer, A. D, Kinsgrab, Morristown; 
trustees, Rudolph Roehrs, Rutherford; 
Arthur Turner, Long Branch; Fritz 
Hendrick, Rutherford, and Samuel Sims, 
Riverton. 

A protest was voted against reported 
plant sales by shade tree commissions. 

Assemblyman Jamieson and Dr. Eu- 
gene Greider, of Rutgers University, 
discussed tax reforms and legislation at 
the luncheon meeting. 





IDAHO NURSERYMEN ELECT. 


The Idaho Association of Nursery- 
men, meeting at Boise on January 11, 
approved the draft submitted by the 
National Planning Committee of the 
marketing agreement and supplemen- 
tary code of fair competition for nurs- 
erymen. The open price clause of the 
national agreement was adopted, in- 
stead of the minimum price agreement 
in the Idaho code drafted by a com- 
mittee headed by E. O. Nord. 

David C. Petrie was reélected presi- 
dent; Chester C. Minden, of Nampa, 
was chosen vice-president, and Everett 
O. Nord, of Boise, was elected secre- 


tary. 
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Pennsylvanians Hear Government Men 


Addresses by Federal and State Representatives 
Form Important Part of Program at Harrisburg 


About fifty members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Nurserymen’s Association gath- 
ered February 7 and 8 for the annual 
meeting at Harrisburg. Severe cold, 
coupled with a heavy snowfall over 
most of the state, prevented the arrival 
of many members from distant points. 
Those who did venture patronized the 
railroads rather than risk motor travel. 

The convention opened at 1 o’clock 
Wednesday, with President Russell 
Harmon, Stroudsburg, presiding. As 
usual, fully half of the first session was 
taken up with reports of the president, 
Russell Harmon; the secretary-treasurer, 
Albert J. Meehan, and the standing 
committees. 


Reports. 


The president rehearsed in a clear 
fashion certain activities, particularly 
as related to quarantines and the nurs- 
erymen’s code. The secretary-treasur- 
er’s report indicated that the organiza- 
tion was going into the new year with 
a substantial cash balance. The secre- 
tary also covered in a comprehensive 
fashion the sessions of January, 1933, 
and the midsummer meeting. He also 
dwelt on certain phases of the meetings 
of various committees. 

A brief report was made by Albert 
Meehan, chairman of the legislative 
committee; W. S. Carver, chairman of 
the committee on state college codpera- 
tion; J. W. Root, chairman of the state 
council of agriculture, and George E. 
Stein, chairman of the committee of 
the farm products show. 


Code and Marketing Agreement. 


The important discussion of the after- 
noon centered around the code and mar- 
keting agreement. Mr. Humphreys and 
Mr. Elliot presented the essential points 
with an extended explanation. The en- 
tire subject was then thrown open for 
discussion, and a majority of the mem- 
bers present commented on the open 
price provision of the proposed code. 

It was generally stated that the open 
price section had become a point of 
disagreement between wholesalers and 
retailers and that at a recent meeting 
of the A. A. N. committee the open 
price plan was turned down by vote 

After two hours or more of discus- 
sion, the association voted entire confi- 
dence in the committee, of which Mr. 
Humphreys and Mr. Elliot are Penn- 
sylvania representatives, and gave these 
men entire power to act in the matter 
at a meeting of eastern region repre- 
sentatives scheduled for Friday, Feb- 
ruary 9. 


Governmental Points. 


Robert Pyle, West Grove, presented 
the matter of the transfer of the Na- 
tional Botanic Gardens and Arboretum 
in Washington, D. C., to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, thus taking these 
two important centers out of the hands 
of the committee on congressional li- 
brary. The resolution presented by Mr. 
Pyle was unanimously indorsed. 

Mr. Humphreys brought up the ques- 
tion of state nurseries and state com- 
petition. A survey recently made of 


five counties around the city of Phila- 
delphia indicated that more state-grown 
and supplied trees were planted during 
the past few years than are growing 
at the present time in all the nurseries 
in that area. 

The nurserymen assembled at 6:30 
p. m. for the annual dinner, after which 
various topics covering trade agree- 
ments, sales, price trends, public works 
and public properties were discussed in 
an informal fashion. 


Thursday Session. 


The first thing on the program Feb- 
ruary 8 was an address by John A. 
MeSparran, secretary of the Pennsy!l- 
vania department of agriculture, and 
it was an important part of the annual 
meeting. Dealing largely with the state 
farm show, Mr. MecSparran explained 
how nurserymen could take advantage 
of a great opportunity to display their 
wares and to make direct sales. At 
the 1934 show, which was held in Jan- 
uary, only a few nurserymen were in 
evidence, and a united display has never 
been undertaken. The limited number 
of nurserymen present at the show were 
satisfied with the results, both from a 
sales standpoint and for the valuable 
contacts made with potential customers. 


D. of A. Official Reports. 


J. K. Gould, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, gave consid- 
erable information on the present quar- 
antine situation. A general discussion 
followed, under the direction of R. H. 
Bell, chief of the department of plant 
industry, and F. M. Trimble, chief nurs- 
ery inspector, both of Pennsylvania. 

Walter D. Ludwig, forester connected 
with the Pennsylvania department of 
highways, gave an illustrated address 
on roadside beautification. Mr. Ludwig 
showed a great number of colored lan- 
tern slides made from photographs 
taken by the highway department, 
showing plantings at road intersections, 
methods of retaining embankments, and 
the difficulties many times encountered 
in removing trees and overgrown shrub- 
bery which acted as a menace to safe 
motor travel. Mr. Ludwig stated that 
a considerable quantity of nursery stock 
used along the highways was grown es- 
pecially for the purpose by the state 
nurseries, but that large material and 
more valuable specimens were purchased 
from nurserymen by the state depart- 
ment of property and supplies. 


Trade Data Given. 


After a group luncheon meeting the 
afternoon session opened promptly at 
1:15 o’clock. 

President Harmon announced a spe- 
cial committee, consisting of Robert 
Pyle, J. W. Rott, G. E. Stein, Adolf 
Muller, Jr., and Earl E. Wren, to con- 
sider a greater codperation with the 
Pennsylvania farm show. 

Prof. C. J. Hunn, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., then presented data 
directly related to the nursery industry. 
Under the first division, surplus, Pro- 
fessor Hunn presented a series of 
charts, which had been made up from 


a brief survey of the nursery industry 
in New York state. The survey was 
undertaken in the fall of 1933, and 
questionnaires were sent out to about 
200 nurserymen. Out of this number 
twenty-three returned clear reports and 
these formed the basis of the charts 
presented. As time goes on, it is likely 
that changes in figures and in percent- 
ages must occur. 


Crop Changes. 


Two of the firms reported a switch 
from conifers to broad-leaved ever- 
greens. Three firms reported a switch 
from the broad-leaved evergreens to 
conifers because the latter could be 
grown cheaper. Four firms reported no 
change in propagation of varieties. 
Practically all the firms reported a 
lower volume of business in 1933 than 
in 1932. 

The average area under cultivation 
for the twenty-three firms was under 
fifty acres. The capital investment in 
land, buildings and equipment was 
about $80,000, average. 

an the reporting group were whole- 
salers, retailers and mail-order and 
catalogue concerns. The average per- 
centage for publicity purposes indicated 
magazine and newspaper advertising, 
2.1 per cent; catalogues, 0.9 per cent, 
and postage 0.7 per cent, or a total of 
3.7 per cent for these important sales 
activities. 


Collections. 


Another chart indicated that collee- 
tions in 1933 were fairly satisfactory. 
About twelve per cent of the sales were 
still outstanding, while approximately 
three per cent were considered a total 
loss. 

Taking an index figure of 100 for the 
year 1929, the 1933 sales of nursery 
stock stood at about 59. By the same 
method, roses stood at 58, the highest 
of any of the products indicated on 
the chart. 

Other charts shown by Professor 
Hunn related to propagation, cover 
crops and similar subjects directly con- 
nected with field work. 


Election. 


At the close of Professor Hunn’s ad- 
dress, President Harmon called for the 
report of the nominating committee. 
This was presented by A. E. Wohlert, 
who placed in nomination the names 
of Louis U. Strassburger, Flourtown, 
president; Conrad Albrecht, Narberth, 
vice-president; Albert F. Meehan, 
Dresher, secretary-treasurer, and for the 
executive committee, Russell Harmon, 
Stroudsburg; J. H. Humphreys, Chest- 
nut Hill; Harry Vanderkraats, West 
Grove; Lester Needham, Weiser Park, 
and A. E. Wohlert, Narberth. On mo- 
tion, the secretary was instructed to 
east one ballot for the nominees, who 
were then duly declared elected for the 
ensuing year. E. F. R. 





THe Harkey Bros. Nurseries, Char- 
lotte, N. C., have been incorporated, 
with capital of $100,000, by M. L., J. 
Frank and L. W. Harkey. 





New England Meeting 


Draws Large and Optimistic Attendance 


The annual convention of the New 
England Nurserymen’s Association was 
held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
January 30 and 31. Zero weather greet- 
ed the members, but in spite of this 
the attendance was excellent and those 
present were in an optimistic mood. 

The Massachusetts Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation held a short session, which 
was well attended, just in advance of 
the other meeting and discussed state 
nurseries and the selling of nursery 
stock by the state to amateurs for or- 
namental purposes. A committee during 
the day visited the statehouse along 
with others interested in putting an 
end to this form of competition and 
took part in a hearing before the legis- 
lature. 

There was a large attendance when 
the first session opened the afternoon 
of the first day. The roll call showed 
all New England states well repre- 
sented. President Walton G. Wyman, 
North Abington, Mass., spoke of activi- 
ties during the past year, including a 
summer field day in Providence, R. L., 
in late June and a meeting in Wor- 
cester, Mass., in August to discuss the 
proposed code. He favored the holding 
of these summer gatherings, to keep 
members in touch with business condi- 
tions. The treasurer’s report showed 
that a substantial sum had been taken 
from the general and legislative funds 
for those working on the codes and an 
equal amount would probably be used 
in the near future. 


Reports. 


The secretary’s report showed that 
there were fifty-nine active members 
and one assoeiate member in good 
standing. Three new members were 
elected during the meeting. 

It was reported that William Warner 
Harper, of Andorra Nurseries, Inc., 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., was ill, and it was 
voted to send him a message of good 
cheer. Mr. Harper was the chief speaker 
at the convention a year ago. 

The various committees, with the ex- 
ception of the legislative committee, had 
little to report. Donald D. Wyman 
spoke of attending a hearing in Wash- 
ington and, with other nurserymen, 
opposing any loosening of quarantine 37, 
although he stated that amateur inter- 
ests favor the admission of some stock 
now barred. 

The president appointed the follow- 
ing committees: Auditing, George Har- 
ris and Seth Kelsey; nominations, P. J. 
Van Baarda, Alexander Cumming, Jr., 
and C. R. Fish, and resolutions, H. V. 
Lawrence and J. J. McManmon. 

Donald D. Wyman spoke on the 
nurserymen’s code, on which nothing 
definite has yet been done. He said it 
is difficult to reconcile the conflicting 
interests in the different sections of the 
country. Many have no use for the open 
price plan. The interest and discussion 
looked for did not materialize on this 
subject, although Paul Fortmiller, H. P. 
le Jr.; Seth Kelsey, J. J: McMan- 
mon, Paul Bigelow and Wilfrid Wheeler 
all had something to say. 

Cornelius van Tol spoke on the unique 
offer of the Boskoop growers, through 


the Dutch government, to donate their 
surplus stock, which would fill 8,000 
eases, to the Soviet government, to be 
sent to Leningrad. This, he thought, 
was an infinitely better thing than burn- 
ing the stock, as is being done here. 

A motion was passed expressing con- 
fidence in the committee working on 
behalf of the association on the code 
and marketing agreement. Attention 
was called to the convention of the A. 
A. N., to be held in New York next 
July. After the business session there 
was a recess and following this the 
annual dinner was enjoyed, with John 
Nicol Mark as the speaker of the eve- 
ning. 

Election. 


At the opening session on the second 
morning, the following officers were 
nominated and duly elected: President, 
Clarence E. Dow, Bar Harbor, Me.; vice- 
president, William N. Craig, Weymouth, 
Mass. (having declined to serve longer 
as secretary); secretary, Harlan P. Kel- 
sey, Jr., East Boxford, Mass.; treasurer, 
F. 8. Baker, Cheshire, Conn., and exec- 
utive committee, Walton G. Wyman, 
North Abington, Mass.; Joel Barnes, 
Yalesville, Conn., and Charles W. Morey, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Arno H. Nehrling, show manager for 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
spoke briefly on the coming spring ex- 
hibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and urged nurserymen to 
support it. 

William N, Craig was the first speaker 
and talked on Dutch and English 
nurseries and what could be learned 
from them. In Boskoop, Holland, he 
said, there are 800 growers. Areas are 
smaller there than here, but so inten- 
sively planted that they contain quad- 
ruple the number of plants seen here 
in the same space, and they are of 
superior quality. Much greater cleanli- 
ness is also evident. Broad-leaved ever- 
greens are a great feature there. There 
have been but two business failures 
there in the past year, and growers are 
hopeful, although tariff bars are an in- 
creasing hindrance to trade. 

In the great Aalsmeer flower-growing 
section, flowers are of grand quality, 
far ahead of those seen here in hot 
weather, Mr. Craig stated. The auction 
system, the shipment of flowers by 
plane all over Europe and the heavy 
street selling are striking features. 


Conditions in England. 


In England, the nursery trade is good, 
the speaker continued. Rhododendrons 
and other broad-leaved evergreens, 
hardy heaths, berry-bearing shrubs and 
plants with striking autumnal colors 
are in great favor. Thujas, chamecyp- 
aris and similar plants heavily over- 
done here are not desired in England. 
The newer and better things are in keen 
demand. 

There are no roadside stands, no con- 
signment shipping, no loading up stores 
with stock as here. There are potential 
openings for plantings for the thousands 
of up-to-date homes going up all over 
the country, and the flower trade gener- 
ally is in vastly better shape than here. 

Dr. Hugh Potter Baker, president of 
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Massachusetts State College, stressed 
the fact that in New England the area 
in agricultural pursuits is small, A great 
proportion of land is adapted for for- 
estry purposes; which fact, with the 
need for more public recreational 
grounds, should stimulate sales of nurs- 
erymen’s stock. 

Paul V. Fortmiller, Newark, N. Y., 
spoke on the outlook for business in 
1934. He looks for a material advance 
the coming spring, but a recession as 
C. W. A. workers are dropped by the gov- 
ernment. There are few indications that 
private concerns can use these workers; 
therefore, a summer decline seems prob- 
able. For the long pull, the country is 
heading for higher commodity prices, a 
marked expansion of bank credits and 
inflation in 1935-6. However, he viewed 
the future with optimism. 

Richardson Wright, editor of House 
& Garden, New York, was the closing 
speaker at the afternoon session. He 
saw a great future for nurserymen as 
landscape workers and commented on 
the similarity of plantings. Lack of 
knowledge of plants is what cripples 
nearly every so-called landscape archi- 
tect. There is a greater future for 
those who produce the newer and un- 
usual plants than for those who persist 
in growing acres of blue spruce, Cali- 
fornia privet, Hydrangea p. g., Van- 
houttei spireas and others. 

Donald D. Wyman was elected repre- 
sentative to the annual meeting of the 
A. A. N., with George Harris as alter- 
nate. The president was thanked for a 
fine bunch of Carnation Scarlet Mon- 
arch, which graced the officers’ table. 
Seth Kelsey, D. D. Wyman and E, N. 
Boerner were made a committee to draw 
up suitable resolutions on the govern- 
mental handling of the Dutch elm dis- 
ease and white pine blister rust. 





Walton G. Wyman. 
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Evergreen Evonymus Merits Interest 


L. C. Chadwick Describes Landscape Uses and 
Characteristics of Leading Forms of Plant 


The purpose of this article is to stim- 
ulate greater interest in evonymus be- 
eause of its many uses in landscape 
planting and to clarify, if possible, the 
true types of these plants. This latter 
purpose is of great importance because 
there exists in the trade forms that 
are much inferior to the true species. 
Frequently Evonymus patens or forms 
of it are offered as E. radicans Car- 
reirei, although they are quite distinct 
in the true types. To stress outstand- 
ing characteristics of these two plants 
is an aim of this article. 

Although some seven species of ever- 
green evonymus are often listed, only 
three—E. patens, E. japonica and E. 
radicans—are common. Erroneously, E. 
Sieboldiana is often listed, but evident- 
ly the evergreen plants appearing in 
the trade under this name are typical 
forms or variations of E. patens. 

E. japonica, the evergreen burning 
bush, is an upright-branching, shrub- 
by form that may reach to twenty 
feet or more. Unfortunately, however, 
the plant is not fully hardy north of 
central Kentucky and Virginia. It is 
of little landscape value in the north, 
as it can be used only in well protected 
places. It differs from E. patens by 
having much thicker and persistent 
leaves and differs from E. radicans by 
the fact that the leaves are decidedly 
glossy green on the upper side. Those 
of E. radicans are dull green on the 
upper side. The shape and size of a 
leaf of E. patens, as are those of sev- 
eral other varieties, are shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

The type, E. radicans, winter creep- 
er, is much different from E. patens, the 
spreading evonymus. E. radicans is a 
trailing or climbing vine-like plant. 
It elimbs, relatively slowly, by root- 
like holdfasts, to a height of twenty- 
five feet or more. When used as a 
ground cover it may climb upward on 
itself to form a solid mass, three or 
more feet in height. E. patens, in con- 
trast, is a semievergreen shrubby type 
that may reach ten feet or more. Oc- 
easionally the lower branches become 
more or less prostrate and take root 
along their length, but this is not com- 
mon. Its leaves are larger, wavy and 
of a thinner texture than those of E. 
radicans or any of its varieties. The 
leaves of E. patens usually vary from 
two to three and one-half inches, while 
those of E. radicans and its varieties 
seldom, if ever, exceed two inches. 
Another outstanding difference of the 
two types is the flowering and fruiting 
habits. E. radicans and its varieties 
flower in June and early July and fruit 
in early to middle October. E. patens 
flowers in August and September and 
fruits in late October and November. 

A number of varieties of E. radicans 
are common. Among these the most 
important are Carrierei, colorata, mini- 
ma and vegeta. Various variegated- 
leaved types exist. 

E. radicans Carrierei, the glossy win- 
ter creeper, is one of the best of the 
evergreen evonymus because of its free- 
fruiting habit. This is the one which 
is often confused with E. patens or the 


latter is substituted for it. Many of 
the characters given to distinguish E. 
radicans from E. patens are exempli- 
fied in the variety Carrierei. It has a 
spreading upright habit of growth, al- 
though its lower branches may fre- 
quently become prostrate. Its leaves 
are thicker than those of E. patens and 
less wavy. They are rounder, more dis- 
tinectly toothed and rounded at the 
base. E. patens has a leaf that tapers 
at the base, running into the petiole. 
E. radicans Carrierei is fully evergreen 
and fruits abundantly, as has been 
mentioned. E. patens, in contrast, drops 
its leaves in late winter and, because 
of its late-flowering habit, is seldom 
effective in fruit. 

E. radicans colorata is of creeping 
habit, with large rather thin leaves 
which become highly colored with 
bright red in the autumn, and is ex- 
tremely effective. E. radicans minima, 
the baby winter creeper, has an ex- 
ceedingly small leaf, rarely exceeding 
one-half inch and is slow-growing. This 
variety, which is often listed as E., 
radicans kewensis, is of low creeping 
habit. E. radicans vegeta, the big- 
leaved winter creeper, has a leaf that 
resembles that of E. radicans Carrierei 
except that the former is usually some- 
what rounder and thicker. The former 
plant may be of shrubby habit or it 
will climb on brick or stone to twenty- 
five feet or more. This variety also 
fruits freely. 

Evergreen evonymus may be used in 
many different ways in landscape plant- 
ing, as a ground or wall cover, as a 
hedge, rock garden or border plant and 
as a specimen shrub; these uses will be 
mentioned briefly. 

E. radicans and its variety colorata 
are the best ground cover forms, They 
grow rapidly in almost any soil type, 
doing well in either acid or alkaline 


soil. They are among our best ground 
cover plants for sunny situations and 
are satisfactory in shade. E. radicans 
colorata is especially attractive in au- 
tumn and winter with its highly colored 
foliage. These two types may be used 
also for bank covering where it is diffi- 
cult to establish grass. 

E. radicans and its variety vegeta 
may be classed as the best evergreen 
wall covers. Hedra helix, English ivy, 
where it is hardy, is equally or more 
effective. The species will grow more 
rapidly than the variety. E. radicans 
vegeta is bushier and its branches may 
extend outward from the wall two feet 
or more, especially if the terminals are 
slightly restricted. This outward- 
branching habit makes this variety es- 
specially useful for training on low 
walls of six to eight feet as a substi- 
tute or alternative for espalier trees. 
Since E. radicans vegeta fruits abun- 
dantly it is attractive used in this way. 

For low clipped hedges of eight inches 
to two feet to be used around terraces 
or in other ways, E. radicans Carrierei 
and E. patens are valuable types. E. 
radicans Carrierei is most effective, be- 
cause of fully evergreen habit, but is 
apt to require more attention to de- 
velop a perfect hedge. 

E. radicans minima is the best type 
for rock garden purposes. E. radicans, 
the variety colorata and the variegated 
types may be used, but are apt to 
crowd out other less vigorous plants. 

E. radicans Carrierei, E. radicans 
vegeta and E. patens are effective as 
general border plants or as specimens. 
E. radicans Carrierei and E. radicans 
vegeta are most attractive because of 
their fruiting habit. Extremely effec- 
tive standards of three to four fee: in 
height may be produced by bu ding 
or grafting E. radicans vegeta on E, 
europea or similar stocks. 

















Leaf Forms of Evergreen Evonymus with Inch Scale. 


Right: Evonymus patens. 
ttom row, left to right: BE. 


Top row, left to right: 
radicans colorata, FE. radicans Carrierei, E. 


E. radicans, E. radicans vegeta, E. japonica 
radicans minima. 
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Michigan Short Course 


Features Talks by Nurserymen 


Although the attendance was some- 
what smaller than usual at the nursery- 
men’s short course held at the Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich., 
last week, the program was a particu- 
larly interesting one, covering al! 
phases of nursery work. 

The program was opened by R. W. 
Tenny, director, of short courses at the 
college, at 1 p. m. February 5. His 
address of welcome was followed by 
the first in a series of lectures which 
ran throughout the week on “Planting 
Plans.” In this series, Professor Halli- 
gan, of the landscape department, out- 
lined broadly the fundamental rules of 
landscape design. He stressed the ne- 
cessity of making the landscape fit into 
the general surrounding country. He 
explained and illustrated the use of 
plant materials to increase or decrease 
the appearance of hilliness and ex- 
plained methods of locating walks and 
drives, the arrangement of vistas, etc. 


Pruning Pointers, 


Prof, F. C. Bradford gave an inter- 
esting lecture on “Pruning.” He point- 
ed out that all pruning is more or less 
dwarfing to trees, but that if trees are 
properly pruned in youth, they will live 
longer. 

He warned to avoid narrow-angle 
crotches, as cork develops in the crotch 
and no connection takes place there; 
the two limbs in growth expand and 
force the crotch apart. If the tree has 
made a start with a narrow crotch, cut 
back one of the limbs somewhat. If 
one limb is kept dwarfed for a time, 
the other will develop into what is 
known as a modified leader. Never 
permit two branches to come out oppo- 
site on a small tree, for when they de- 
velop, the center trunk will be squeezed 
out. 


On Peonies. 


N. I. W. Kriek, of the Cottage Gar- 
dens, Lansing, followed with a talk on 
“Peonies.” He discussed their culture 
and then gave some interesting re- 
marks on varieties. The varieties 
which he recommended included: Red, 
Adolphe Rousseau, Cherry Hill, Karl 
Rosenfield, Richard Carvel, Mons. Mar- 
tin Cahuzac and Japanese-type, Fuyajo, 
Mikado and Soshi; white and cream 
shades, Octavie Demay, Mme. Emile 
Lemoine, La Lorraine, Le Cygne, Mons. 
Jules Dessert, Marie Lemoine; pink, 
Thérése, Mons. Jules Elie, Reine Hor- 
tense, Sarah Bernhardt, Walter Faxon 
and Pierre Ducharte. 

Tuesday morning, February 6, Pro- 
fessor Van Camp, of the forestry de- 
partment, gave an illustrated lecture 
on the propagation of forest trees. He 
discussed and explained the methods 
of handling tree seeds and seedlings 
through to their use in reforestation. 

Professor Harmer, of the soils de- 
partment, next discussed “Soil Prac- 
tices.” He outlined and explained the 
various soil types and the use of crop 
rotation and fertilizers. He empha- 
sized the need of testing the soil be- 
fore applying lime and explained that 
plants vary greatly in their lime re- 


quirements. Frequently sulphur or 
aluminum sulphate is needed to make 
the soil more acid, rather than lime 
to make it more alkaline. 


Forcing Nursery Stock. 


In the afternoon session, A. New- 
house gave an interesting discussion on 
the preparation of nursery stock for 
forcing. Among the plants which he 
mentioned for forcing were crab apples, 
which should be grown in the field for 
three years, root-pruned in the sec- 
ond year, heavily fed in the third year, 
dug in December and stored at 15 to 20 
degrees until ready for use. They 
should then be placed under a bench 
and carried at a high temperature (80 
degrees) for about a week and then be 
brought out onto the bench at 50 to 60 
degrees. It takes three to five weeks 
to bring them into bloom. 

Other plants which can be forced 
readily include Japanese maples, Vi- 
burnum opulus, the thorns, clematis 
(which should be grown in deep pots), 
rhododendrons, azaleas, lilacs and la- 
burnum. 


Lilacs and Trees. 


Mr. Kriek next gave a talk on lilaes. 
He pointed out the need for a sym- 
posium on lilacs, stating that there are 
altogether too many varieties now in 
existence. Those varieties which he 
recommended included Vauban, Buffon, 
Marie Legraye, Vestale, Mont Blanc, 
Capitaine Baltet, Charles X, Hugo Kos- 
ter, President Roosevelt, Mme. Le- 
moine, Michael Buchner and General 
Pershing. 

C. W. Barr gave two illustrated lec- 
tures during the week, one on “Orna- 
mental Trees” and another on “Nota- 
ble Estates.” Many interesting and 
beautiful trees were shown and some 
interesting views of several eastern 
estates. 


Soil Testing. 


Wednesday, February 7, Dr. Spur- 
way, of the soils department, demon- 
strated soil testing with the new Spur- 
way method, by which it is possible to 
test for fifteen elements, He explained 
that growers could make this set or buy 
it at a reasonable cost. A bulletin is 
available through the college which ex- 
plains both the making of the set and 
its use. 

In the afternoon, Clarence Faunce 
gave two interesting lectures, one on 
“The Propagation of Rock Plants,” in 
which he discussed the propagation of 
achilleas, asclepias, Anemone hupehen- 
sis, artemisia,’ armeria, arenaria, Aster 
acris nanus and many others. In his 
other lecture he discussed a wide range 
of shrubs suitable for use in the rock 
garden. 

Prof. C. E. Wildon next gave a re- 
port on the experiments which have 
been carried on at the experimental 
station using various fertilizers and 
peat on evergreens. 

Paul R. Krone started Thursday’s 
program, February 8, with a talk on 
“Electrical Soil Sterilization.” He ex- 
plained the two types of sterilizers, 
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namely the heating element type and 
the soil resistance type, and showed 
blue prints and drawings illustrating 
the making of the latter type. He also 
demonstrated the box type, which holds 
seven cubic feet of soil. 

Mr. Krone pointed out that this type 
of sterilizer should be of great value 
to the nurseryman for sterilizing seed 
soil. It is quite economical to operate, 
and according to experiments so far 
conducted, it kills bacteria and fungi 
satisfactorily. 


New Roses Named. 


Peter Patterer, Battle Creek, gave 
two lectures on Thursday, one on new 
roses, in which he named several va- 
rieties that are particularly outstand- 
ing, including Mercedes Gallard, a 
climbing hybrid tea that is new, ever- 
blooming and hardy; it is similar to 
the Golden Climber, but has a pink 
tinge. 

A particularly good white is Porta- 
down Ivory. Mrs. Sam MeGredy and 
Heinrich Wendland, Mr. Patterer men- 
tioned as being particularly good on 
sandy soils. Others mentioned included 
Richardson Wright, Leonard Barron, 
Editor McFarland, Scorcher, Amelia 
Earhart and Gov. Alfred Smith. 

Mr. Patterer lectured also on some 
of the newer shrubs. He mentioned 
some of the new everblooming hibis- 
eus, Spirea trichocarpa and Henryi, 
Kolkwitzia amabilis and Hydrangea 
petiolaris, the climbing hydrangea. Wis- 
tarias, if grafted, are successful. Mr. 
Patterer also recommended aristolochia 
and Polygonum Aubertii for vines. 


New Plants and Shrubs. 


Frank Campbell, Royal Oak, also 
gave two lectures, one on berried 
shrubs and one on new plants. Some 
of the desirable new shrubs mentioned 
included Aronia melanocarpa, Cydonia 
pygmea, hovenia (the raisin tree), 
Lonicera Maackii, Rosa rubrifolia, Coto- 
neaster horizontalis, C. divaricata, C. 
acutifolia, Lonicera Korolkowii fiori- 
bunda and Daphne Mezereum. The 
first five, together with Ampelopsis dis- 
secta, were recommended as particu- 
larly good for their berries and the 
fact that they attract birds. 

In his other talk, Mr. Campbell in- 
cluded in his list of plants that are 
worth growing helleborus, the Christ- 
mas rose; Lotus corniculatus, spigelia 
(prefers an acid soil), Phlox Bertonii, 
P. Fairy and epimedium, one of 
the barberry family, growing one foot 
high in dense shade. There are red and 
yellow forms among many others, 


Stanley Johnston, of the South 
Haven experimental station, closed the 
day’s program with a discussion of 
some of the new U. 8. D. A. roses on 
trial at the station. 

On the last day of the school, Prof. 
Roy Marshall acted as chairman. The 
speakers included Prof. R. E. Loree, 
who discussed some of the newer va- 
rieties of grapes and strawberries. New 
varieties of grapes recommended in- 
cluded Portland and Ontario, early 
white; Hanover and Urbana, late red; 
Fredonia, an early black or purple, and 
Sheridan, a late purple. Dorsett and 
Fairfax were pointed out as being 
promising varieties of strawberries. 

Mr. Johnston talked again Friday, 
February 9, giving some of the newer 
varieties of peaches and apples. N. L. 
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Partridge showed some slides and gave 
a short talk on the results of his work 
on soils during the past few years. 
Prof. F. C. Bradford explained some 
of the recent experimental work done 
on propagation in an interesting lec- 
ture, and Prof. V. R. Gardner, head 
of the horticultural department, gave 
an extremely interesting talk on “Bud 
Sports and Their Possibilities.” 

W. C. Dutton outlined the practices 
of spraying and compared spraying 
with dusting. He explained that spray- 
ing and dusting are about equal in 
cost and give nearly equally good re- 
sults, although in general the sprays 
give slightly better control. 

Prof. J. A. Neilson outlined the prac- 
tices of waxing nursery stock. He 
warned against the use of waxes with 
a low melting point, for where they 
have been used injury has frequently 
resulted. He also pointed out that a 
number of nurserymen have been wax- 
ing inferior stock, expecting it to turn 
into grade-A material. 

In a second lecture, Professor Neil- 
son gave a report of the work which 
he has done with bittersweet. He 
pointed out the possibilities of culti- 
vating this material and suggested that 
every grower should be on the watch 
for superior strains and should propa- 
gate from them. He now has three 
strains which look promising. 





CORNELL EXTENSION SCHOOLS. 


Supplement Short Course. 


The week of February 5 to 9 was filled 
with extension activity among the flo- 
rists, nurserymen and gardeners of east- 
ern New York and Long Island. Mem- 
bers of the staff of the departments of 
floriculture and ornamental horticulture, 
pathology, entomology and farm man- 
agement of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., codperating with the farm bu- 
reaus of Westchester and Nassau coun- 
ties, made these schools possible. 


The first school of its type to be given 
in Westchester county was held at White 
Plains, February 5 and 6. 

The afternoon of February 5 was de- 
voted to problems of estate owners and 
gardeners. Dr. C. E. F. Guterman, of 
the department of plant pathology, de- 
scribed fully the symptoms and methods 
of control of the Dutch elm disease. 

The boxwood canker was described 
as causing the development of small 
leaves of a yellow green color. Cop- 
per fungicides are the most effective 
means of control. 

The scion blight of lilac was de- 
scribed as due to the incompatability 
of the stock and scion of the lilac when 
grafted on privet understock. The 
privet is apparently unable to supply 
sufficient moisture to the tops, and the 
result is wilting and yellowing of the 
leaves. This is prevented by using 
lilacs which are on their own roots or 
grafted on lilac understock. The true 
lilac blight results in a burned effect 
at the tips of the leaves. It is con- 
trolled by spraying the plants with 
Bordeaux mixture at the time growth 
starts and again after blooming. Lilac 
mildew is easily controlled by dusting 
with sulphur. 

The bacterial soft rot of irises can 
be detected by the soft rotted effect 
of the rhizome. Rhizomes affected 
with this disease should be dug and 
treated with a corrosive sublimate so- 
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lution (1 to 1,000). Cleaning up the 
plants was recommended for bacterial 
leaf spot of irises, which results in a 
burned effect of the leaf. Irises af- 
fected by the mustard seed fungus 
should be dug with the surrounding 
soil and the remaining soil area 
drenched with a corrosive sublimate so- 
lution (1 to 2,000). 

W. E. Blauvelt, of the department of 
entomology, was the second speaker on 
the program. He explained the differ- 
ence between chewing and sucking in- 
sects. The type must be known before 
the proper control can be administered. 
Various insects and methods of their 
control were mentioned. 

The rose chafer can be controlled by 
spraying the plants with a mixture of 
molasses and arsenate of lead in water. 
Selocide has been found a good means 
of control for spider mites in the gar- 
den. 

The iris borer can be partly con- 
trolled by cleaning up and burning all 
rubbish from around the iris plants in 
the fall. The adults lay their eggs on 
such rubbish and these are destroyed 
by the treatment. Spraying the plants 
with arsenate of lead in early spring 
is also helpful in controlling this pest. 
The columbine borer is also partly con- 
trolled by an arsenate spray in = 

Sulphur dust was recommended for 


the tarnished plant bug. Tree banding 
with some sticky material or spraying 
the trees with arsenate of lead was 
recommended for the canker worm, 


Chinch bugs in lawns have been 
troublesome in this section. Spraying 
the affected lawns with a nicotine sul- 
phate and soap solution, using four gal- 
lons per hundred square feet, has been 
found an effective means of control. 

Kenneth Post, of the department of 
floriculture, next spoke on fertilizers 
for outdoor ornamentals. The types of 
organic material were discussed and 
their uses explained. The acidification 
and liming of soils were likewise dis- 
cussed. It was recommended that 
ground limestone be used in place of 
other forms of lime for garden work, 
since it is not likely to make the soil 
extremely alkaline as is true with other 
forms of lime. Lime should only be 
— when a test shows a need for it. 

a is preferred to bone 
meal where phosphorus is the plant 
food nutrient desired. Results with 
hosphate are best when the material 
is thoroughly mixed in the soil. Rec- 
ommendations of fertilizer practices for 
garden flowers and other ornamentals 
were made. 

The Tuesday morning session was for 
nurserymen and proved to be a highly 
valuable meeting. 





Evergreen Branches 


As All-winter Decorations 


Nothing enthuses me like something 
new, especially if it registers with the 
public. In advance, let me say that for 
centuries people have been using ever- 
greens at Christmas for decorations, 
This is a fitting and appropriate use, but 
it is only of late years that we have been 
asked to appreciate the beauty of any 
and all sorts of evergreens as material 
for ordinary bouquets. Folks have been 
buying prepared and live greens at 
Christmas time mixed with something 
red, using it until about January 1 and 
then throwing it out. 

I recently saw a nurseryman’s display 
that seemed slightly ahead of anything 
I have seen in its line. Of course, he had 
the conventional Christmas trees cut 
from his own nursery, and we know that 
is a good way to use up surplus stock. 
Tubbed evergreens are a necessity and 
give the nurseryman a chance at a little 
Christmas cash. Christmas trees are a 
common sight at grocery stores, market 
houses and street corners. These trees 
are cut from the wild, and there is some 
doubt as to the wisdom of denuding for- 
ests of their young growth, now that we 
are beginning to learn what part forests 
play in preventing soil erosion. We need 
more trees, not fewer. 


Sprays for Vases. 


What aroused my interest were beauti- 
ful long sprays, suitable for vases, of 
choice cultivated evergreens. Have you 
ever passed a handsome specimen of 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana, J. horizontalis, J. 
communis depressa plumosa or any of the 
other beautiful evergreens seen in well 
done landscapes and not longed for a 
graceful spray to take home? In winter 
I have wished that I might have many 
such sprays to be made up into bouquets 
and funeral pieces, not necessarily as a 
background, but in such a manner as to 
let the evergreens show their own in- 
trinsic decorative value. I am not decry- 
ing flowers, but merely making a plea 
for the appreciation of evergreens at 
their true worth. 

The nurseryman had just such sprays 
eut from his own plantings, together 
with broad-leaved evergreens. What 
thrilled me beyond expression were the 
prettiest branches of mahonia I ever saw. 
Every leaf was perfect and handsomely 
bronzed by frost. In our section of Ohio, 
anyway, the growing of mahonia is not 
easy. Of course, we can buy this mate- 
rial shipped in, but when a local nursery- 
man offers cut sprays of this lovely 
material for bouquets that is something 
else. The sprays of juniper, spruce, taxus 
and hemlock, some with little cones or 
berries, were absolutely perfect, because 
they were handled as carefully as cut 
flowers. Fine little sprays of bronzed 
mahonia sold for 10 cents each, which I 
thought was reasonable considering it is 
a slow-growing bush. 

During the depression, when expensive 
evergreens have remained in the long 
nursery rows with few buyers, the plants 
have not been idle. ature ows 
nothing of depression or lack of activity. 
The plants have grown right on and on. 
Long graceful branches have been pro- 
duced in abundance, so that the nursery- 
man, with a somewhat diminished tree 








Instead of selling evergreens 
below the cost of production, why 
not develop a winter market for 
cut sprays or branches among 
florists? Stock not suitable for 
specimens might be used thus. 
Some ideas advanced here by a 
florist offer suggestions for nurs- 
erymen. 




















trade, can afford to cut some of the orna- 
mental evergreens and sell the cut por- 
tions for winter decorations. 


No Depression in Nature. 


And any and ail of the evergreens are 
ornamental in the cut state. Short- 
leaved pine sprays three or four feet 
long are ideal for bold decorations either 
in or out of water. Feathery hemlock 
with tiny cones makes up beautiful 
bouquets. 

I must describe some centerpieces I 
saw of short sprays of spruce. A small 
piece of board, say four or five inches 
square, was heavily mossed with sphag- 
num. A candle was fastened in the exact 
center—I do not know how, but presume 
it was by means of a nail or two driven 
from the bottom of the board and ex- 
tending upward enough to hold the can- 
dle erect. Then spruce sprays were 
inserted horizontally intc the sphagnum, 
with a few to give a built-up effect, so 
that when finished the centerpiece was 
perfectly round, not hemispherical, but 
almost flat, the candle being the hub, 
with the sprays of spruce radiating from 
it. The center was finished off with 
nothing but pretty sprays of bright red 
barberry berries. Now, if that is not 
the Christmas touch I do not know what 
is. I have admired my own barberry 
berries every winter, but never thought 
of using them in any decorations I was 
paid for. The barberry sprays are not 
common and they are graceful, their only 
drawback being the thorns, and some of 
these can be cut off with wire snippers. 


Evergreens in Funeral Pieces. 


Do you not think our ideas of funeral 
flowers need a little revision, especially 
during the winter? Why make the same 
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old sprays and baskets the year through? 
Why do customers have to listen to the 
same song every winter, “Flowers are 
extremely scarce now”? Why not use 
something that is not scarce—ever- 
greens, for instance? We can buy many 
shipped-in evergreens all winter. We 
should use more of them, but why do not 
nurserymen preach to the florists the 
grace and beauty of their own freshly 
eut goods, not just at Christmas, but 
from November until along in March? 
There is a good reason for doing so. 
I have had many customers during ex- 
tremely cold weather order prepared 
wreaths instead of flowers. I consider 
it sensible, though some people consider 
it of questionable taste to offer as a 
memorial any dead material, even though 
it is decorated with every color of the 
polychromers’ art. These wreaths remain 
colorful in the open cemetery long after 
the roses, carnations and sweet peas have 
frozen, thawed and frozen some more. 
Evergreens last all winter, no matter 
how many times the thermometer goes 
to zero, if they can only be kept damp. 


I have often wished to make a spray 
or wreath of nothing but evergreens, 
with only a small bunch of long-stemmed 
blooms in the center tied with a ribbon, 
but have never had the courage. The 
nearest I ever came to it was in making 
a spray of carnations and boxwood, the 
boxwood taking the place of flat ferns 
and plumosus. The carnations were ar- 
ranged in the usual way, but I should 
have preferred them in a small cluster 
that could be removed after they had 
frozen, leaving a symmetrical spray of 
boxwood to remain green until spring. 
I have offered this idea for a design in 
the hope that some courageous city 
florist will start the vogue, so that we 
lesser fry may tell our customers, “This 
is the latest thing from the big cities.” 
It takes some one with a reputation to 
give impetus to a new idea. This use of 
evergreens would bring home to the 
public the exquisite grace and beauty of 
these winter materials in such a manner 
that nursery plantings of them would be 
more profitable than they are at present. 
Suppose branches of evergreens were 
sprayed with silver bronze, too. What 
could be more artistic? 

In the dry air of a room evergreens 
not in water do not last so long as if 
they were out in the ice and snow, but 
short sprays can be kept in water for 
some time indoors. My plea is for the 
use of this material in memorial offer- 
ings during the winter instead of ten- 
der greens and many flowers when 
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WHEN BUYING EVERGREENS 
~~ REMEMBER — 


The importance of seed sources. 

The value of excellent root systems. 

The superiority of northern-grown trees. 

The utility of good service. 

The saving effected by fair prices. 
Our seventy years of successful Ever- 
green propagation make it possible for 
us to give you all this and more. 


Spring Trade List Now Ready 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Established 1864 STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











CEDRUS DEODARA SEED 


New crop at 75c per lb. 


Also all other TREE AND SHRUB 
SEEDS, including Black Locust. 
Ask for our free Price List. 


ARTURO ANSALONI, Bologna, Italy 


Member of the A.A.N., 
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92 Warren St. NEW YORK 











American Bulb Company 


ye and Growers of 
Dutch B Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, 
Sphagnum Moss. 
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31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 V - Faatetoh St. 
New York City Chicago, Il. 
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Box C, Milford, Conn. 
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HAND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 
cee ALLY CREATE BUSINESS 
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WRITE FOR PROOF—IT’S FREE 
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flowers are scarce, The best way to 
keep the evergreens is in a cold place 
where they can be moistened. There 
have been complaints of hemlock’s 
dropping. I have kept hemlock in a cold 
shed, laid flat on the ground and well 
moistened, green and firm nearly an 
entire winter. Sometimes hemlock or 
other evergreens are cut too early or 
before they have ripened through freez- 
ing. Such evergreens will not last long. 
We must wait until after a good season 
of cold has struck this material before 
it is ready for keeping. 

Also, I have wanted to cut some of the 
autumn-tinted leaves in a woods to use 
in arranging autumn flowers, especially 
chrysanthemums and dahlias. We can 
purchase prepared autumn oak, but I 
mean live leaves. Sumac is especially 
pretty, but whether or not it would hold 
up I do not know. Perhaps some nurs- 
eryman can cut a few branches of 
autumn-tinted trees and shrubs and try 
keeping them in water. 

New things are coming to the front, 
new uses of ornamental material, but 
through it all there is a greater sim- 
plicity without a loss of art. We should 
use material we have at hand as well as 
that sent in from afar, It will help the 
nurserymen, too. The nurserymen have 
had their troubles along with the florists 
and are due some codperation. They 
have much material that we can use the 
whole year around, for instance in June 
the lovely and fragrant double mock 
orange, which keeps well cut. It is just 
as beautiful for a bride as are lilacs. 





RED SPIDERS ON EVERGREENS. 


Among the most troublesome pests 
with which the nurseryman has to deal 
on evergreens are the red spiders. Their 
presence is noted by a yellowing of the 
foliage of evergreens and discoloration 
of deciduous foliage, especially along 
the veins. Close examination will show 
the reddish mites, which may be covered 
with a fine web. 

Control measures advocated and fol- 
lowed by nurserymen in different sec- 
tions are numerous and apparently most 
of them have given good control. Re- 
cent tests have shown that a complete 
kill, or nearly so, may be obtained by 
spraying with a solution containing one 
pound of glue and one pound of Sul- 
phuron to twenty gallons of water. This 
material has given good control on ever- 
greens, deciduous plants and even peren- 
nials such as phlox. 

Glue alone has given satisfactory con- 
trol of red spiders on most plants when 
used at the rate of one pound to five or 
ten gallons of water. Used at the rate 
of one to ten, glue has given good con- 
trol of red spiders on hemlocks. 

Sulphur dust has been used exten- 
sively and when the plants are dusted 
thoroughly on warm days the treatment 
has been effective. 

Oil sprays are used, but their employ- 
ment is not entirely safe, especially with 
evergreens. Oils cannot be used on those 
varieties having a whitish bloom on the 
foliage, such as the blue spruce and sil- 
ver fir. As a rule, the firs and spruces 
appear to be especially sensitive to oil, 
notably under conditions of high tem- 
perature, hi igh humidity and drought. 
Oil sprays, if used, should be applied on 
a clear day when the temperature is not 
over 80 to 85 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
it is best to complete the spraying, at 
least an hour before sunset. L. C. C. 
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Curtailed Production 
Adverse Weather 


Increased Demand 


all have helped to 
create a very 


ACUTE SHORTAGE of 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


We have no surplus. Some 
varieties are now sold up. 
If you need any stock this 
Spring to complete your 
plantings—you should order 
now. 


All unsold stock listed in 
circular 342; send for it now. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


DuPage County 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN ~y-» 
Largest Growers in Ameri 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 








Canterbury #oxtuond 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 











NORWAY SPRUCE 


6-8 inch transplants, $3.00 per 100, 
$25.00 per 1000. This is extra fine stock, 
grown in light sandy soil and full of fine 
fibrous roots. Samples of 25 sent pre- 
paid for $1.00. 

Get our wholesale list. 


ESHAM’S NURSERIES — Frankford, Del. 














PIN OAKS 
Lining-out siz 
$4, 8 9-12, 13-18 and 18-24 inches 
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Perennials for Cutting 


New or Little Used Varieties 


A good patch of cut flower perennials 
is one of the most inexpensive and yet 
one of the best paying investments 
that a suburban or small-town retail 
florist, as well as the retail grower, can 
make, and nurserymen should be able to 
supply varieties suitable for that pur- 


pose. 

While there are many excellent cut 
flower perennials of the old standard 
sorts, such as achilleas, coreopsis, Shasta 
daisies, gaillardias, poppies, peonies, 
pyrethrums, phloxes, ete., there are 
many other outstanding kinds that 
should be given consideration. 

Many of the ordinary varieties of 
armeria, such as formosa, cephalotus 
and laucheana, are desirable, but most 
of them are too short-stemmed and not 
permanent in color. There are, how- 
ever, two improved forms of cephalotus, 
Bees’ Ruby and Mauritanica, now avail- 
able which will satisfy every require- 
ment of a good cut flower. These are 
the largest-flowering varieties of ar- 
meria, being from two to three inches 
in diameter and perfect in form. The 
flowers are a brilliant deep pink and 
are carried on stiff stems eighteen to 
twenty-four inches long. The blooms 
hold up satisfactorily after being cut 
and ship well. If the flowers are kept 
cut from the plants, they will bloom 
all summer. 

Most of the hybrid long-spurred 
aquilegias are excellent for cut flowers, 
but it will be worth while to get some 
plants of the variety Helenea, which 
has perhaps the largest flowers of all. 
The outer petals are a pleasing true 
blue and the center is pure white, mak- 
ing a striking combination. The stems 
are about three feet tall and the plants 
bloom during May and June. 

Baptisia australis, the false indigo, 
is by all means a perfect cut flower. 
The deep purplish blue pea-shaped flow- 
ers are borne in racemes on a long stiff 
stem and they stand up when cut as 
well as the best cut flowers. The 
blooming time is May and June. 

While not well known, Campanula 
glomerata, the cluster harebell, is a 
remarkable species and deserves to be 
grown by every florist. The deep blue 
flowers, which are formed in a stiff 
cluster, have the appearance of a hya- 
einth. They are carried on strong stiff 
stems and can be used for toothpick 
work, as well as in ordinary cut flower 
arrangements. 

The pentstemon genus likely holds 
as many cut flower possibilities as the 
delphinium. Although P. barbatus Tor- 
reyi is probably the best known of the 
group, it should not be used as a cri- 
terion of the other lesser known but 
more desirable cut flower forms, As a 
cut flower or for any other purpose, 
P. acuminatus is one of the best. The 
color of the flower varies, but it is 
usually a beautiful combination of lav- 
ender and pink, and the blooms are 
closely set on stems about two to three 
feet high. 

Other pentstemons that are well 
worth growing are P. Digitalis, a white 
foxglove-like form; glaber (sometimes 
written glabra), dark violet; glaber 
rosea, bright pink, and speciosus, beau- 
tiful clear blue. These descriptions are 
of plants available in the trade under 


the names given. Botanically, speciosus 
is synonymous with glaber, which spe- 
cies is highly variable, according to 
Bailey’s oe Ben of Horticulture. 
However, the same author in his later 
book, Hortus, gives speciosus as a va- 
riety of glaber with bluish purple flow- 
ers. 

Doubtless, plants of definite colors 
of P. glaber have been selected and 
propagated vegetatively, the various 
kinds being supplied with the trade 
names cited in order to differentiate 
them. This commonly happens with all 
plants that are variable in one or more 
characteristics, and unfortunately it 
eventually leads to much confusion. 
However, it will be well worth your 
time to try all of the pentstemons 
available, 

Gypsophila Bristol Fairy is well 
enough known that no long description 
is necessary. It is one of the most 
useful perennials available and should 
be needed by every florist. Care should 
be taken to plant it in a well drained 
soil, a sandy one being preferable, as 
it does not like an oversupply of mois- 
ture at any time. 

Of all of the yellow daisy-like flow- 
ers, those of the heliopsis genus are 
among the best. They grow on long 
stiff stems, are large and of a good 
yellow color and make up well in set 
pieces and bouquets. Of the single- 
flowering forms, Pitcheriana is one of 
the best, with scabra gratissima being 
about the best of the double varieties. 

Heucheras, or coral-bells, can be used 
in bouquets as fillers, but they have a 
decided charm of their own also. The 
flowers are borne on graceful stems 
about twenty-four inches long and vary 
in color from practically white through 
pink to coral red in the hybrid strains. 
H. brizoides, bright pink, and H. san- 
guinea, deep coral red, are two fine 
species, plants of which are available 
at moderate prices. Coral-bells bloom 
all summer. 

Lysimachia vulgaris, the golden 
loosestrife, while little grown, or known 
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for that matter, is a valuable addition 
to a cut flower plot. The rich golden 
yellow dense panicles are about eight 
to ten inches long and are carried on 
strong graceful stems three to four 
feet high. As cut flowers, they hold up 
exceptionally well. The golden loose- 
strife will grow almost anywhere and 
is in bloom during July and August. 

Of all the delphiniums, the hybrid 
form, Lamartine, is one of the most 
remarkable ones for cut flowers. It is 
a robust grower, attaining a height of 
from five to seven feet. The inflores- 
cence is often as long as three feet. 
The color is similar to that of bella- 
mosum, a deep gentian blue, but the 
individual flowers are larger, with a 
conspicuous white eye. While Lamar- 
tine is a hybrid, it also has a good 
deal of the grace of Belladonna, being 
loose and open, with several spikes 
branching from the bottom. 

The fleabane, Erigeron speciosus, is 
a beautiful true blue daisy-like flower 
two inches in diameter, with a golden 
yellow center. It is a welcome addi- 
tion to the cut flower perennials, be- 
cause flowers of this kind are rare in 
June, which is its blooming time. It 
is a good cut flower, being borne on 
branching stems eighteen inches long, 
and a good keeper. 

The hardy ageratum, Eupatorium 
celestinum, has flower heads similar to 
those of the annual ageratum carried 
on graceful stems about eighteen inches 
long. The plants bloom at a time when 
most other outdoor flowers are scarce, 
September and October, when there is 
invariably a good market for such 
stock. 

The flowering spikes of many kinds 
of ornamental grasses are fine for dried 
winter bouquets. All forms of eulalia, 
such as japonica, gracillimus, variegata 
and zebrinus, are good for this work. 

Vivid is a greatly improved form of 
the old-fashioned Physostegia virginica. 
Whereas the latter is often much in dis- 
favor, Vivid usually proves quite the 
contrary. The flowers are deep pink 
and perfect in form. The plants grow 
eighteen inches high, blooming in Au- 
gust and September, and the blooms 
make ideal cut flowers. 

While the mallow family does not 
carry much fame as a source of cut 
flowers, some of the Greek mallows, 
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such as Sidaleea Rose Queen and Rosy 
Gem, deserve the attention of florists. 
There are also some interesting new 
hybrids that are excellent for cutting. 
Rose Queen has deep rose-pink mallow- 
like flowers borne in slender spikes 
about two to three feet high. sy 
Gem is soft pink and grows a little 
taller than Rose Queen. The blooming 
time is June and July. 





ROSE REGISTRATION. 


The following roses were registered 
with the American Rose Society Febru- 
ary 8: 

Countess Mary (C. H. T.). Originated and reg- 
istered by the Dixie Rose Nursery, Tyler, Tex. 
A sport of the hybrid tea, Mary, Countess of 
Iichester, which it resembles in all respects ex- 
cept that it is a vigorous climber. 

Climbing Pink Pearl (C. H. T.). Originated 
and introduced by the Dixie Rose Nursery, Tyler, 
Tex. A sport of the hybrid tea, Pink Pearl, 
which it resembles in all respects except that it 
is a vigorous climber. 

Climbing Rapture (C. H. T.). Originated and 
registered by the Dixie Rose Nursery, Tyler, Tex 
Reported to be a sport of the hybrid tea, Rap- 
ture, which it resembles in all respects except 
that it is a vigorous climber. 

Climbing Angelus (C. H. T.). Originated and 
registered by the Dixie Rose Nursery, Tyler, Tex. 
Reported to be a sport of the hybrid tea, Ange- 
lus, which it resembles in all respects except 
that it is a vigorous climber. 

Climbing Frank W. Dunlop (C. H. T.). Orig- 
inated and registered by the Dixie Rose Nursery, 
Tyler, Tex. Reported to be a sport of the hy- 
brid tea, Frank W. Dunlop, which it resembles 
in all respects except that it is a vigorous 
climber. 

Heart's Delight (H. T.). 
istered by L. P. Hart, Everson, Wash. Reported 
to be a sport of Mrs. Beckwith (HH. T.), which 
it resembles in habit, but differs in having fine 
high-centered blooms of twenty-five to thirty 
petals, deeply shaded with apricot and coral 
orange veined with red. It is strongly fragrant. 
In color it greatly resembles Mev. G. A. Van 
Rossem, but it blooms more frequently and has 
longer stems and fewer thorns. 

Carmelita (H. T.). Originated and registered 
by Frank Spanbauer, Medina, N. Y. Reported 
to be a seedling of Milady by Matchless. The 
plant is vigorous and productive, producing vivid 
red flowers four and one-half inches across with 
forty-two petals. Fragrant and beautifully 
shaped. It resembles E. G. Hill in color, but 
is a little more intense. 

Nellie E. Hillock (H. T.). Originated and 
registered by V. S. Hillock, Arlington, Tex. 
Reported to be a seedling of Golden Dawn by 
an unnamed seedling. An upright plant with 
leathery foliage, handsome cupped double flow- 
ers four to five inches across, vivid old rose on 
the outside of the petals, silvery pink on the 
inner surface, strongly suffused with golden yel 
low from the base. A free-blooming bush re- 
sembling Golden Dawn in its disease-resisting 
character and in the type of flowers. 

Doubloons (Hybrid setigera). Originated by 
H. M. Horvath, Mentor, 0., and registered by 
the Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. Re- 
ported to be a seedling ot a Rosa setigera hy- 
brid by a seedling of Austrian Copper. It is a 
rampant climber with dark glossy foliage, bear 
ing cupped flowers of rich golden yellow, three 
and one-half inches across, with twenty-five 
petals. Moderately fragrant; produced in clus 
ters freely in spring and occasionally later. The 
plant is reported to be extremely hardy. 

Long John Silver (Hybrid setigera). Orig- 
inated by H. M. Horvath, Mentor, O., and reg- 
istered by the Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y. Reported to be a seedling of a Rosa 
setigera hybrid by Sunburst (H. T.). A vigor- 
ous climbing plant with cupped creamy white 
flowers turning silvery as they open, four inches 
across, with twenty-five to thirty petals. It 
blooms in large clusters in early spring and is 
extremely hardy. 

Jean Lafitte (Hybrid setigera). Originated by 
H. M. Horvath, Mentor, O., and registered by 
the Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Re 
ported to be a seedling of a Rosa setigera hybrid 
by Willowmere (H. T.). A good grower, of 
climbing habit, with luxuriant cleo foliage and 
cupped flowers’ of Willowmere pink, four inches 
across, with twenty-five petals, borne in clusters 
in early season. Extremely hardy. 

Captain Kidd (Hybrid setigera).. Originated 
by H. M. Horvath, Mentor, O., and registered 
by the Jackson & ‘Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 

Reported to be a seedling of an unnamed hybrid 
by Hoosier Beauty (H. T.). A strong-growing 
climber with dark leathery foliage and blood- 
red flowers four inches across, with twenty-five 
petals. Freely borne several together in early 
summer. 

Eclipse (H. T.). 
J. H. Nicolas, Newark, N. Y. 
& seedling of Joanna Hill. An upright bushy 
plant with solid gold yellow flowers, without 
Shading, four and one-half to five inches across, 
With thirty petals. Strongly fragrant; borne 


Originated and reg 


Originated and registered by 
Y. Reported to be 


singly on long stems; of excellent lasting qual- 
ity. It resembles Countess Vandal, but is differ- 
ent in color. Notable for continuous productior 
under glass. Recommended by the originator 
for forcing. 

Radiant Beauty (H. T.). Originated and reg- 
istered by W. Guy Bate, Newton Falls, 0.. for 
the Cleveland Cut Flower Co., Newton Falls. 
Reported to be a sport of Francis Scott Key. 
An upright plant with globular buds and large 
double flowers of rich crimson, five inches across, 
with forty to fifty petals. Moderately fragrant. 
Borne singly. Resembles Francis Scott Key, but 
is deeper in color, with about twenty-five less 
petals. Recommended by the originator because 
it does not ball or blue during the winter season. 

Crimson Glory (H. T.). Originated by W. 
Kordes Sohne, Sparrieshoop, Holstein, Germany, 
and registered by Henry A. Dreer, Inc., River- 
ton, N. J. A seedling of unknown parentage, 
of spreading habit, with round incurved flowers 
of deep velvety crimson, four inches across, with 
thirty petals, strongly scented. It is extremely 
free-flowering and resembles Etoile de Hollande, 
but is darker and richer in color. 

Wilhelm Breder (H. T.). Originated by W. 
Kordes Sohne, Sparrieshoop, Holstein, Germany, 
and registered by Henry A. Dreer, Inc., River- 
ton, N. J. Reported to be a seedling of Fon- 
tanelle by Julien Potin. An upright plant with 
shiny foliage and large irregular fluffy flowers 
of ocher gold, tinged with red and suffused with 
orange and pink, five inches across, with thirty- 
five petals. Rich fruity fragrance. Free-flower- 
ing and long-lasting. Different from other roses 
in color, shape and freedom of bloom. (This 
rose introduced in American commerce this year 
under the name of Glowing Sunset.) 

Yosemite (H. T.). Originated and registered 
by J. H. Nicolas, Newark, N. Y. Reported to 
be a seedling of Charles P. Kilham by Mrs. 
Pierre S. duPont. A bushy plant of upright 
branching growth, with auburn red flowers shad- 
ing to coral as they develop, four to five inches 
across, with twenty-five to thirty petals. Mod- 
erately fragrant and borne singly. Resembles 
Mrs. Pierre S. duPont in form, but is distinct 
in color. 

Sentinel (H. T.). Originated by Alister Clark. 
Bulla, Victoria, Australia, and registered by 
Melvin E. Wyant, Mentor, 0. A seedling of un- 
known parentage. A vigorous upright shrubby 
plant with normal foliage and bright velvety 
cerise flowers, four inches across, with forty-two 
petals. Strongly fragrant. Freely borne through- 
out the season. Somewhat resembles Red Ra- 
diance in habit, but is taller and even more 
vigorous, and the flowers are of different shape 
and brighter red. 





PATENT FOR APPLE TREE. 


The following plant patent on an 
apple tree was issued January 16, ac- 
cording to Rummler, Rummler & Wood- 
worth, Chicago patent lawyers: 

85. pple tree. William Uecker. Cashmere. 
Wash., assignor to Stark Bros. Nurseries & 
Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo. One claim. 
new and distinct variety of apple tree charac- 
terized particularly by the early coloring of its 
fruit, = fruit having a deep blazing all-over 

color 





PEACH PATENTED. 


February 6, a plant patent was 
granted for a peach, as follows, ac- 
cording to Rummler, Rummler & Wood- 
worth, Chicago patent lawyers: 


No. 86—Peach. Oliver P. Blackburn. Bast 
Bakersfield, Cal. One claim. A variety of free- 
stone peach tree bearing fruit, said fruit being 
characterized by a coloring resembling the (red 
bird) Early Wheeler clingstone peach, by a meat 
superior in eating qualities to that of the (red 
bird) Early Wheeler clingstone peach, by being 
a full freestone peach and by a relatively early 
ripening season as compared with previvusly 
known freestone peaches. 





OF INTEREST to exhibitors at ali shows 
is the rule book for the exhibitors and 
judges at the exhibitions of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, the second 
edition of which has come to hand. It 
may be secured from the society, at Bos- 
ton, Mass., for 25 cents. 


San Dreco city and county laws re- 
lating to the nursery business will be 
studied by a committee headed by Ed- 
ward McEnvoy, appointed at a recent 
meeting of the San Diego Commercial 
Plant Dealers’ Association, San Diego, 
Cal. Clifford Tanner, Rancho Santa Fe, 
Cal., was appointed to draw plans for 
an association display at the Encinitas 
flower show. 
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Surplus 3 to 5-year 


Norway and 


Schwedler Maple 


Write for special prices on both car- 
load and Icl. shipments. 
EXCELLENT VALUBS also in the fol- 
lowing regular lines of stock: 
SS Norway, Vine 
and Jap. 
—_ 7 oP cutiear Weeping, 10-12 ft., 12- 
CHERRY.—Jap. Weeping, 
Double. 
HAWTHORN.—Paul's 
headed at 30 in. 
«—Mollis, 12-15 in., 15-18 in., 
18-24 in. 
HYDRANGEA.—P. G., both Bush and 
Standard forms. 
UI .—Japanese 
cuttings. 
XWOOD.—tTrue dwarf, 4-6 in., 6-8 
in., 8-10 in 
HOLLY.—English, budded and from cut- 


OREGON GRAPE.—12-18 in., 18-24 in., 

4- 

BOSTON IVY.—2-yr. 
3-yr. strong. 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
NURSERY CO. 
2230 S. E. Morrison St. 
PORTLAND OREGON 


Single and 


Scarlet, 2-yr., 


Flowering, from 


medium, 2 and 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Write for List 


C. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 











RHODODENDRONS 


Hemlock 
area Leucothoe 


Nursery Grown and Collected 


ANTHONY LAKE NURSERY 
PINEOLA, N 











RHODODENDRONS 
Kalmias and Azaleas 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4000 feet. 
Linville, North Carolina 
Address: L. A. & P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalogue upon request. Augusta, Georgia 











NEW AND RARE NURSERY STOCK 


CESORBUTRALSA splculifolia. Hardy, heather- 


1Wex PERNYL. The new heavy-bearing holly. 
DAPHNE Cnecrum. The new free-blooming 
strain; hardy; all sizes from liners to speci- 
men ants. 
Stock limited ; place your order early. 

















THEO. ALBERT Centralia, Wash. 
TROWBRIDGE 
crafting WAX 
“Oldest and Best” 
Hand or or Wax for Grafting. ental ree 
all Fruit and Ornamental 
a Vines. Endorsed by Leading Experi 
woe pe and Wepeationsl "institutions. 


wom Good and Stores 
or Buy Direct. ‘- a coc Ye ib. Phe. SSe 
aS Oe paid. 

and Wholesalers 


‘acturers 
WALTER EOL E. CLARK & SON, Box C, Milford, Conn. 
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PLAN WORLD’S FAIR SHOW. 


Trade Management for Chicago Event. 


By placing the horticultural exhibi- 
tion of A Century of Progress under 
control of the Society of American Flo- 
rists, the Chicago world’s fair manage- 
ment has made possible the recognition 
of this department as one of the princi- 
pal fair attractions. 

While a separate admittance fee of 
25 cents will again be charged, codp- 
eration with A Century of Progress 
management will be much closer, and 
greatly increased prominence will be 
given to the horticultural exhibition in 
the general exposition publicity and 
promotion. 

Arrangements have been made which 
insure to the horticultural exhibition a 
much larger attendance than last year, 
when 1,250,000 persons purchased tick- 
ets. An increase is certain, even though 
the total number of visitors to the fair 
is less, a point of great importance to 
prospective exhibitors. 

Plans which are being formulated by 
the general manager, George Asmus, 
and his committee will make radical 
changes in the building and the layout 
of the exhibition space, all with the 
object of improving and expanding the 
display of gardens and flowers. 

“We propose to make our exhibition, 
first, truly representative in variety and 
quality of the great horticultural inter- 
est, professional as well as amateur, 
which the last century has developed 
in the United States,” said Mr. Asmus. 
“Next, it must be both educational and 
inspirational, arousing in visitors a de- 
sire to enjoy gardens and flowers and 
teaching them how to do so. And, final- 
ly, we want to make a visit to the hor- 
ticultural exhibition a pleasurable ex- 
perience, which can be made in com- 
fort and which every visitor, whether 
a garden fan or not, will find entertain- 
ing and enjoyable.” 


To Redesign Garden Area. 


The spectacular quality of the ex- 
hibition will be greatly enhanced by 
the reconstruction of the baleony over- 
looking the gardens and Lake Michigan. 
This will be roofed and refloored, and 
used as a restaurant and dancing place, 
as well as being accessible to all vis- 
itors for the magnificent view which it 
affords. The garden area will be ex- 
tensively redesigned, with many pools 
and fountains planned especially for 
night effect. An evening visit to the 
garden restaurant, to dance under the 
starlight and enjoy the view of Lake 
Michigan, the murmur of fountains, fine 
music and the beauty of flowers, will 
be an experience which, it is believed, 
few world’s fair visitors will be willing 
to miss. 

A grand stairway will be built lead- 
ing from the exhibition hall in the 
south wing of the building to the out- 
door baleony. A view from the hall to 
the gardens will be provided from the 
north wing. 

The program of floral displays will 
be radically changed, introducing many 
features which Mr. Asmus has devised. 
One is a continuous display of floral 
arrangements for every decorative use, 
including weddings, dinner tables, fu- 
nerals, costume adornment ‘and room 
decoration, which will be staged in a 
giant glass refrigerator, well spot light- 
ed. As an educational feature to pro- 
mote public appreciation of cut flowers, 


nothing comparable to this five months’ 
display has ever been attempted. 

Several flower shows of national 
scope, with liberal premium offers, will 
be staged, beginning with a rose show 
for the opening in June. At the same 
time exhibitions of outdoor flowers 
will be held throughout the season, 
some of them by national societies. 
Codperation with garden clubs will be 
much closer than last year. The shows 
are expected to attract exhibits from 
all parts of the United States and many 
foreign countries. 

The east wing of the building will 
again be devoted to commercial space, 
which will have a greatly enhanced 
value for exhibitors owing to the as- 
surance of increased attendance. In- 
quiries are invited from those inter- 
ested in space. A limited amount of 
space in the garden section remains to 
be assigned to exhibitors who will un- 
dertake to construct garden displays of 
approved design and appropriate ma- 
terial. 

All who are interested should address 
George Asmus, general manager, 845 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





WORLD'S FAIR REOPENS JUNE 1. 


A Century of Progress will reopen 
its gates to the world June 1, 1934, It 
promises to be in every way a better 
and more spectacular exposition than 
its 1933 predecessor, which attracted 
nearly 22,500,000 visitors. 

Improvements resulting from the ex- 
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perience of a previous year’s operation 
will make it a more effective and 
smoothly functioning spectacle. Novel- 
ties and innovations unthought of a 
year ago will add freshness and new 
fascination to the exposition. 

A Century of Progress exerted such 
a profound influence during its 1933 
operation that a demand for its con- 
tinuance in 1934 was made by civic 
bodies, business organizations and lead- 
ing citizens not only in Chicago, but 
elsewhere in the United States. The 
exposition had the effect of encourag- 
ing education on a widespread scale. 
It benefited business materially and 
was an important contributor to the 
nation’s economic upturn. 

More than $38,647,836 was invested 
in the construction of buildings, the 
preparation and installation of exhibits, 
attractions and organization expense 
prior to its opening in 1933 by the ex- 
position and by governments, exhibit- 
ing corporations and concessionaires 
who participated. A total of $37,270,000 
was spent by visitors for gate admis- 
sions and concessions. 

There will be important changes in 
the physical layout of parts of the ex- 
position grounds. New and expressive 
colors will add interest and gayety to 
the architecturally original fair build- 
ings. Illumination effects will be 
greatly enhanced, presenting new pan- 
oramas of light and color. The archi- 
tectural and lighting features of the 
lagoons will be improved and embel- 
lished. An outstanding addition to the 














A Concise Dictionary 
of Gardening, General 
Horticulture and 
Cultivated Plants in 
North America 


Compiled by 


L. H. BAILEY 
and 
ETHEL ZOE BAILEY 


Dr. Bailey is the author of 
The Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, Manual of 
Cultivated Plants, The Nurs- 
ery Manual, and many other 
famous books. 


HORT! 





PRICE NOW CUT TO HALF! 


HORTUS 


Rely on HORTUS 
as authority on 


Cultural methods 
Hardiness of plants 
Special types of horticulture 
Uses of plants 
Soil requirements 
Transplanting 
Propagation methods 
Common and botanical names 
Spelling 
Definitions of terms 
Native habitat of plants 
t range of cultivation 

Identification of plants 
Practically every other ques- 

tion about plants 


All in one convenient, 
usable volume! 


652 pages; 35 illustrations; 63¢ x 10 ins. 
Durable fabrikoid binding 


Price formerly $10.00 —Now reduced to $5.00 








American Nurseryman Publishing Co., 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed is $5.00 for which send a copy of HORTUS. 
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1934 fair will be a series of foreign vil- 
lages that will provide the visitors 
with an experience comparable in many 
ways to a trip abroad. The same faith- 
fulness to historic detail and artistic 
effect that made the Belgian Village 
so popular in the 1933 exposition will 
characterize these villages. 





MAY DEDUCT SALES TAX. 


Florists and nurserymen making sales 
at retail in the state of New York, and 
therefore subject to the state retail 
sales tax passed last April, which con- 
tinues until June 30 of this year, may 
deduct their payments under this act 
when they file federal income tax re- 
turns, the federal bureau of internal 
revenue has decided. 

The retail sales tax is payable, at the 
rate of one per cent, on all receipts, 
whether received in cash, credits or 
property of any kind, without any de- 
duction on account of the cost of the 
property sold, the cost of materials 
used, labor or service, interest or dis- 
count. Sales to the state or municipal 
governments are exempted from the 
provisions of the law. 

If the claim is made that the transac- 
tion was not a retail sale, the vender 
will be required to assume the burden 
of proving his claim, the statute de- 
claring that all deals shall be presumed 
to be retail sales until the contrary is 
shown. If a sale is made for purposes 
of resale, the vender must show a cer- 
tificate to this effect executed by the 
vendee. 

Merchants are permitted to add the 
tax to prices agreed upon in contracts 
made prior to March 1, 1933. 

In arriving at this determination, the 
bureau viewed the levy as a tax im- 
posed by a state for the privilege of 
engaging in the business of making 
sales at retail. It is, accordingly, with- 
in the section of the revenue act which 
affects “privilege” taxes. 





BUSINESS BUREAU WARNING. 


The Better Business Bureau of St. 
Louis warns against agents of the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, Importers, claiming 
St. Louis as their headquarters. 

One of these salesmen, A. E. Bartlett, 
has taken orders for bulbs, seeds and 
shrubs, guaranteeing the products lib- 
erally and in some instances, at least, 
failing to deliver the merchandise that 
was ordered and paid for. 

The St. Louis bureau reports that it 
has been unable to locate the head- 
quarters of the concern and states em- 
phatically that it has no connection with 
the Missouri Botanical Garden, a civic 
institution. 








Subscribers and prospective 
subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN are advised that 
this magazine does not employ 
canvassers or subscription agents. 
Therefore, please mail your re- 
mittance for subscription direct 
to this office. Do not pay cash or 
give your order to a stranger. If 
anyone purports to be a repre- 
sentative of THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN or authorized to 
solicit subscriptions for it, you 
will confer a favor to this paper 
by taking his name and address 
and forwarding it to the publisher. 




















OBITUARY. 
William M, May. 


William M. May, 73 years old, died 
Saturday night, February 3, at his 
home in Lees Summit, Mo. Mr. May 
had been in the nursery business since 
he was 16 years old. He was a mem- 
ber of the firm of May Bros., operating 
the Lees Summit Nurseries, Sedalia and 
Lees Summit. Although he made his 
home part of the time in Sedalia, the 
nurseries were in Lees Summit, and 
Mr. May had lived there the past 
twelve years. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Laura 
May, of the home; two daughters, Mrs. 
Margaret O’Bannon, Warrensburg, Mo., 
and Mrs. John Stuart Mill, Kansas 
City, and three sons, Harry May, Kan- 
sas City; Russell May, Van Buren, and 
Virgil May, of the home. 

Funeral services were held Monday 
afternoon, February 5, at St. Paul’s 
Methodist church, Lees Summit, Burial 
was in Lees Summit. 





OUT-OF-STATE BIDS. 


In the February 1 issue of The 
American Nurseryman, I have just been 
reading the report of the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Nursery- 
men’s Association and am somewhat 
disturbed to note some inaccuracy in 
quoting the report I made as chairman 
of the committee to codperate with the 
state department of highways in the 
matter of highway improvement. 

I am quoted as saying, “No bids will 
be accepted from nurserymen outside 
the state.” The facts, as our commit- 
tee got them, are entirely opposite. New 
York state will consider bids from the 
out-of-state nurserymen, 

Perhaps the confusion arose f:om the 
fact that I reported it has been the 
custom of some states to exclude out- 
of-state bidders, and I mentioned sev- 
eral states operating on this plan, but 
I also distinctly remember stating that 
New York state indicated to us that 
it would not operate on this basis, 
but would consider bids from any nurs- 
erymen interested in offering their ma- 
terial for use in its roadside improve- 
ment projects. Paul V. Fortmiller. 





SAN ANTONIO NURSERY FIRM. 


George P. Knox represents the third 
generation of his family in the Knox 
Nurseries, San Antonio, Tex., started by 
Matthew N. Knox in 1868. Matthew N. 
Knox went to San Antonio from Bren- 
ham, where he had been associated with 
a brother-in-law, William Watson, who 
founded there what is believed to have 
been the first nursery in Texas. 

For a time Matthew N. had his stock 
shipped from his brother-in-law, but, in 
1876, the former purchased fifty acres 
at San Antonio, planting it to nursery 
material. In 1884, he sold that tract and 
purchased another, becoming particularly 
interested in evergreens. A son, Edward 
W., who had been sales agent since he 
was 17 years old, traveling by horse- 
back through southwestern Texas, joined 
his father’s business in 1890, the associ- 
ation of the two men continuing until 
the elder’s death in 1910. The grandson, 
trained in landscape architecture at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, entered the firm 
upon his return from service in the world 
war in 1919. 
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MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 
MILTON, OREGON 


Complete line fruits, shades, or- 
namentals, fruit tree seedlings, 
Roses, Peonies, 135 varieties. 
Send us your want list. Although 
well “sold up” on some items and 
trades formerly in surplus we 
ope to supply your needs. Fol- 
lowing are a few specialties: 
Maples: 


Norway, Schwedler, Sugar, whips 
or branched; Globe Norway, top- 
worked, 
Birches: 
Cut-leaved Weeping, European, 
white; Pyramidal European, white. 
Japanese Flowering and Weeping 
Cherries. 


Chinese Elm 
(Ulmus Pumila) seedlings and 
transplanted trees, well branched, 
straight and smooth. 


Locust: 
Globe-headed and Robinia Hispida, 
pink-flowering, each 2 and 3-year, 
top-worked heads. 

Hawthorns: 
Paul’s Scarlet and 
(Cordata). 

Roses: 
Oregon field-grown, extensive list 
of varieties. 

Peony: 
Officinalis Alba Mutabilis, Rubra, 
Sanguinea Plena (earliest-blooming 
peony), Rubra Superba. 3 to 6-eye 
divisions, and 8 to 12, 12 to 15-eye, 
undivided. 


Washington 


gs: 
Pear, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myroba- 
lan, Chinese Elm (Ulmus Pumila). 
Combination car lots to middle west and 
Atlantic points minimize freight costs. 
Write for our latest list with reduced 
prices. 











LINING OUT EVERGREENS 
ORNAMENTAL 


Prices from our Spring Price List: 
Engelmann Spruce 

6 to 9 ins. transplanted...$40.00 
Colorado Spruce 

9 to 12 ins. transplanted... 50.00 
Mugho Pine 

9 to 12 ins. transplanted... 32.00 

Send for complete New Spring Price List. 
Our stock is of excellent quality. 


Dept. L-l 


Cupsuptic Nursery 


——> 





Oguossoc, Maine 














CHINESE ELM SEED 


1934 Crop. Hardy North China 
strain. Shipment in May. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 














CHINESE ELM SEED 


Home-grown from select trees. The 
hardy Siberian strain. Wonderfully ra- 
pid - growing. Remarkably uniform in 
type. Fine root-system. Lowest market 
prices, Also, seedlings in all grades. 


HOME NURSERY, Richland, Wash. 











Answers to Inquiries 


IRRIGATION SET-UP. 


I have a plot of ground that extends 
about 200 feet along a _ spring-fed 
stream, and I wish to install some type 
of pump that will draw water from the 
stream to supply two lines of irrigation 
pipe on the plot. The soil is somewhat 
sandy and black. 

What kind and size of pump should 
I use—piston, centrifugal, rotary or tur- 
bine? What size of gasoline engine or 
electric motor is necessary? How much 
water will be needed to operate both 
or one of the 200-foot lines? Will the 
pipe have to be reduced in size as it 
goes further from the intake? If so, 
how much? Please state the type, _ 
and number of nozzles needed. Can I 
drill the nozzles? How many oscillators 
are required to turn a 200-foot line? 

8. G.—Ind. 


Any of the types of pumps mentioned 
may be used, but for the conditions out- 
lined a rotary pump is recommended. A 
pump with a 2-inch outlet and inlet 
that will operate at 200 to 300 R. P. M. 
and furnish thirty-six gallons per min- 
ute should be used. This will require a 

3-horse power gasoline engine. 

For the two lines of irrigating pipe 
the mains should be 14-inch, with each 
irrigating line reduced one-fourth inch 
each seventy feet, from 1%-inch to 
%-inch, 

Pipe for these lines can be obtained 
from several reliable firms, properly 
— and supplied with nozzles drilled 
ready to operate. At least the nozzles 
should be purchased, as drilling them 
properly is a delicate operation. With 
fifty pounds’ pressure, the nozzles 
should be about three feet apart. One 
oscillator should handle a 200-foot irri- 
gating line. 





BUILDING MANURE PIT. 


I should like irstructions on the prop- 
er way to build a concrete manure pit. 
H. O. H. S.—Tex. 


The size of a manure pit naturally 
varies with the amount of liquid ma- 
nure to be used. Six to eight feet is 
a convenient width, and the length can 
be as is necessary. Pits may be below 
grade level or partly or wholly above. 
As a rule, a depth of three feet inside 
is satisfactory, and for that depth an 
excavation of two feet is generally 
made. A thickness of four inches an- 
swers for the south, but the bottom 
should be made six inches thick in the 
north. The walls should be sloped 
slightly on the inside, especially in the 
north, While a thickness of four inches 
for the top of the side walls will an- 
swer, it will be better to make the 
walls six inches thick at the top and 
eight or ten at the bottom. The walls 
and bottom should be reénforced with 
rods or heavy wire fencing, particular- 
ly in the northern states where there 
is severe freezing. 

For the concrete use one ‘part of ce- 
ment, two parts of sharp sand and four 
parts of gravel with no stones more 
than two inches in diameter. When 
gravel can be secured that contains 
about one-third sand, it can be mixed 


with cement at the rate of six to one. 
If the proportion of sand is greater 
than one-third, the amount of cement 
should be increased. After the gravel 
and cement have been thoroughly 
mixed, the proper amount of water 
should be added. This should equal 
the cement in bulk. Too much care 
cannot be taken in thoroughly mixing 
the grout, both before and after the 
water is added, Of course, concrete 
mixers should be used for large jobs. 

When properly mixed, the grout 
should be spread on the bottom and 
later on placed in the forms for the 
sides. These should be made of plank 
or boards stiff enough to stand the 
pressure of the grout. Posts of 2x4-inch 
lumber should be set up every three 
or four feet and kept from spreading 
by means of ties of No. 16 wire cross- 
ing the form between the boards. 

About one-fourth of the tank should 
be partitioned off at one end by means 
of a 6-inch cross wall of concrete, to 
form a basin for holding the liquid 
manure after it has been drawn off 
from the main tank. This basin should 
be about one foot deeper than the pit 
itself. 

To draw the liquid manure from the 
main tank, a siphon made from pieces 
of cast-iron soil pipe and elbows should 
be placed in the partition about four 
inches below the top. The bottom of 
the tanks should slope toward the par- 
tition, to cause the liquid manure to 
flow in that direction when drawn off. 
The two ends of the siphon should be 
about two inches from the bottom of 
their respective pits. 

To operate the manure pit, it should 
be filled with manure and water should 
then be turned in until it stands just 
below the bottom of the siphon where 








NATIVE 


Broad-Leaved Evergreens 
FOR SPRING SHIPMENT 

We can furnish Nursery-grown and Collected 
Rhododendrons Azaleas 
Kalmias, Pieris Lilies 
Orchids Aquatics 
Ground Covers Vines 

Our Wholesale Teste List is ready; if your 

copy has not arrived, please advise us. 

Native Plant Material can be 

furnished in quantity and on short 
notice. Let us figure on your re- 
quirements. 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge, Inc. 


Cc. Robbins, Pres. 
ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 
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it passes through the partition. Up 
to that point it will not siphon. When 
the liquid manure is ready for use, 
which will be in a day or two, add 
enough water at the end of the tank 
farthest from the partition to bring 
the water level up into the siphon, and 
the liquid manure will then run into 
the receiving tank ready to be pumped 
out. A strainer of galvanized wire 
with a half-inch mesh should be fas- 
tened over the inlet end of the siphon, 
to prevent its clogging. When pump- 
ing, water should be run into the tank 
until the manure is exhausted. 
L. BR. T. 





NEW RESISTANT RASPBERRIES. 


With marked revival of interest in 
raspberry growing, fruit growers are 
seeking good planting stocks which 
give promise of being resistant to mo- 
saic and other similar diseases that 
have played havoe with raspberry 
plantings in the past. For this pur- 
pose, specialists at the New York state 
experiment station at Geneva are rec- 
ommending two new sorts originating 
on the station grounds, one a black va- 
riety and the other red. 

The Newburgh red raspberry is said 
to be the most promising new variety 
in the station collection and to be the 
best red raspberry under cultivation. 
The fruit is described as large, firm and 
free from crumbling and is in season 
three or four days ahead of Cuthbert. 
The color is bright red, and its keep- 
ing and shipping qualities are unsur- 
passed. The plants are vigorous, hardy 
and productive, and the weight of the 
fruit is so great that the canes are 
often bent to the ground. Thus far, 
mosaic has not appeared in the New- 
burgh. Lloyd George, a red variety of 
English origin, is especially recom- 
mended for local markets as a result 
of extensive trials on the station 








For Home and Orchard Plantings 


MALONEY’S 


Offer a Complete Line at 
Enormous Reductions 


Send us your list of requirements 
Well Equipped to Handle Dealers’ Trade 
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PARSONS, KANSAS 
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whose orders are worth having. 


Selected Credit Risks 


NURSERYMEN — FLORISTS — SEEDSMEN 


Changes in the past three years have made your old mailing list out of date, 
no matter how good it was. You can save on postage 
to the trade this season by addressing only those whose orders you want and 


e and printing in mailings 








with the branch of the industry: Florist wholesale, Florist retail, Florist 
grower, Nurseryman retail, Nurseryman wholesale, Seedsman, Grower 
of outdoor flowers, Bulb grower. 
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Chicago, Ill 


It is offered you at a low 
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nape Guitum change OD- 
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grounds. This variety seems to prefer 
heavy soils and a cool, moist climate, 
and mosaic spreads slowly in plantings 
of this sort. 

A new black variety called the 
Naples is described as the most promis- 
ing black cap that has ever fruited at 
Geneva. It is vigorous and productive, 
and thus far mosaic has spread slowly 
in this variety. The fruits are large, 
glossy black, firm and of good quality, 
and the variety is said to be excellent 
for both market and home use. 

Planting stocks of all of these varie- 
ties may be obtained from the New 
York Fruit Testing Association, which 
codperates with the experiment station 
in propagating and distributing the 
new fruits originating on the station 
grounds. 





ORCHARDS MAY NEED NITROGEN. 


Extensive fertilizer experiments car- 
ried on in commercial apple orchards 
in western New York and in the Hud- 
son valley by soil specialists at the 
New York state experiment station at 
Geneva indicate that in most New York 
orchards, especially those in sod, the 
chief fertilizer need is an adequate 
nitrogen supply, with phosphorus and 
potassium of secondary importance. In 
some cases, legume cover crops will 
meet the nitrogen deficiency, say the 
specialists. A summary of the experi- 
ments and a discussion of orchard man- 
agement in general are contained in 
station bulletin 629, entitled “Facts 
about Soil Management in a New York 
Orchard.” A copy of this bulletin may 
— obtained upon request to the sta- 
ion. 


Stnce the death of Paul C. Werner in 
June, 1933, Werner’s Nurseries, Perry, 
O., have been inactive. The Werner fam- 
ily is now out of business. 


Wir capital of $4,000, a nursery 
business known as Jacky & Fiedler, 
Ine., Walla Walla, Wash., has been in- 
corporated by Carl F. Jacky and others. 


RAYMOND Gray, landscape architect of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., has leased a tract 
of land on South Ridgewood avenue, Day- 
tona Beach, for the establishment of a 
nursery. 


THE incorporation of the Shenandoah 
Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., which began 
its corporate existence in September, 
1913, has been renewed for twenty years, 
by A. F. Lake, president, and R. 8. Lake, 
secretary-treasurer. 


At 4 recent meeting of the San Ber- 
nardino County Horticultural Society, 
held at the office of the farm bureau, 
San Bernardino, Cal., Frank Hunt, of the 
San Felipe Nursery, San Bernardino, 
demonstrated the pruning of rosebushes 
and William DeHann, of the Twin Cy- 
press Nurseries, San Bernardino, dis- 
cussed “Deciduous Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs.” 


THE first of the 1934 series of clip- 
ping sheets has been distributed to 
newspapers all over the country by the 
national garden bureau, sponsored by 
the American Seed Trade Association 
and directed by James H. Burdett, Chi- 
cago. Results for many years have in- 
dicated the favorable quality of the pub- 
licity gained for the entire industry 
through this agency. 


BPP PPP PIP EPEP PEPE FPP PDI ID IIE 
in 1934 — 


Gardening is more aunty established 
than ever as an element of the American 
home—the depression has interested the 
public in the development of home sur- 
roundings. 


Trees, shrubs, perennials—all kinds of 
ornamental plant materials—will meet im- 
proved demand. Not just the few stand- 
ard things the real estate developers 
planted — but a diversity of the better 
varieties that appeal to the initiated. 


To keep you posted on these things— 
what they are, where to be had, how to 
be grown—is to be a ow as of te the 
editorial pro of T 
NURSERY in 1934. 


The magazine will continue to be “The 
Mirror of the Nursery Industry,” reflect- 
ing the news, opinions and activities of 
the industry as in the past thirty years. 


Subscription price: $2.00 per year. 
Published twice a month. Advertising 
rates on request. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


PPEPEPEPEPPEPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


THe partnership of L. L. Ballentine 
and W. J. Husband, operating the Hun- 
tington Drive Nursery, Pasadena, Cal., 
has been dissolved. Mr. Husband is now 
conducting a nursery business under the 
name of Husband’s Specimen Plant Gar- 
dens, 875 East Valley boulevard, San 
Gabriel, Cal. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


PLANT NAMES COMMITTEE. 


Decides to Publish Another 8, P. N. 


The first meeting of the American 
Joint Committee on Horticultural Nom- 
enclature in several years was held at 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
January 15. Chairman J. Horace Me- 
Farland, Harrisburg, Pa., presided, and 
ten committee delegates and one guest 
were present. 

Many indications of the continued in- 
creased adoption and use of Standard- 
ized Plant Names being reported, it 
was finally decided by unanimous vote 
that a revised edition was desired and 
needed and that this be undertaken as 
soon as possible. It was also decided 
that the matter of pronunciation be in- 
cluded in the new edition and also that, 
recognizing and adhering to the prin- 
ciple followed in the first edition, the 
committee would at the same time 
adopt as a general policy as far as pos- 
sible that of the international botani- 
cal code, as approved by the Inter- 
national Botanical Congress at Cam- 
bridge, England, in 1930. Necessary 
exceptions from this or from previous 
8. P. N. methods are to be carefully 
scrutinized by the subcommittee be- 
fore adoption, 

It was also decided that the Ameri- 
can Joint Committee as at present con- 
stituted be continued, the number of 
delegates from each participating or- 
ganization being three. The subcom- 
mittee, now consisting of three, was 
authorized to increase its number to 
five. The reélection of Dr, McFarland 
as chairman and Harlan P. Kelsey, 
East Boxford, Mass., as secretary, was 
unanimous, 

Two important proposals were made 
and will be acted upon if possible. The 
first was to include in the new edition 
a number of terms used in the lumber 
industry to describe certain trees. 
These names, not necessarily horticul- 
tural, are at the same time in constant 
ractical use and it was felt that their 
nelusion would add to the complete- 
ness of the volume. 

Similarly, it was decided to invite 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion to ccodperate in preparing a list 
of some 200 names of drug plants 
which, though commercially important, 
are not at the present time listed in 
the United States Pharmacopeia and 
the National Formulary. 

It was reported by Secretary Kelsey 
that, of the two printings of the first 
edition, amounting to 5,000 copies, only 
slightly more than 650 remain unsold. 

Those present at the meeting were 
Chairman McFarland and Robert Pyle, 
West Grove, Pa., representing the S. A. 
F.; Frederick L. Olmsted, Brookline, 
Mass., and Frank A. Schrepfer, Nar- 
berth, Pa., representing the American 
Society of EY & Architects; Sec- 
retary Kelsey, L. C. Bobbink, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., and Dr. Coville, of the bu- 
reau of plant industry, representing the 
American Association of Nurserymen; 
Dr. H. W. Youngken, Boston, Mass., 
and Prof. C. W. Ballard, New York, 
representing the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association; W. A. Dayton, of the 
forest service, and Dr. Gunderson, of 
the New York Botanic Garden. 


BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Tar Distillate Emulsions for the 
Control of the Rosy Aphid and Other 
Fruit Insects,” by F. Z. Hartzell and 
P. J. Parrott. Bulletin No. 636 of the 
New York state agricultural experi- 
ment station, Geneva, N. Y. Described 
herein is the progress over a 5-year 
period of experiments undertaken to 
obtain information relative to the effi- 
ciency of tar distillate emulsions, par- 
ticularly against various aphids, scale 
insects, the bud moth and certain as- 
sociated species. 

“Grape Growing in Minnesota,” by 
W. G. Brierley and W. H. Alderman. 
Bulletin No. 297 of the division of hor- 
ticulture, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn. Specific data are given in this 20- 
page booklet on all phases of grape 
cultivation, with extended notes on 
pruning. 

“Soil Erosion, Causes and Methods of 
Control,” by H. B. Roe. Special bulle- 
tin No. 160 of the agricultural exten- 
sion division of the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. The need 
of control methods for erosion, the con- 
struction of dams and terracing and 
cost estimates for the work form the 
subject matter for this 24-pagé booklet 
illustrated by many diagrams and half 
tones, 

“Woody Plants for Landscape Plant- 
ing in Maine,” by Roger Clapp. No. 28 
in the second series of the University 
of Maine studies, published at Orono, 
Me. The feature of this work is a 
large check list of woody plants that 
includes notation of the zones of the 
state in which each subject was found 
growing satisfactorily. 

“Long Spruce Gall,” by E. I. Me- 
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Daniel, and “An Infectious Rosette of 
Peach Trees,” by Donald Cation, both 
of the Michigan State College staff, are 
topics of interest in the quarterly bul- 
letin of the college, Volume 16, No. 2. 

“Culture and Use of Pop Corn,” by 
J. R. Duncan. Cireular bulletin No. 
148 of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion of Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. Planting, culture, mar- 
keting and testing of pop corn are de- 
scribed following a statement of the 
increasing acreage being devoted to 
this crop. 

“Control of Injurious Rodents in Cal- 
ifornia,” by Tracy I. Storer. Circular 
79 of the California agricultural ex- 
tension service of the University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal, The compre- 
hensive discussion covers squirrels, 
gophers, rats and mice, rabbits, etc., a 
list of formulas for poisoned baits be- 
ing an important section. 

“Seedling Production of Tree Peony,” 
by Lela V. Barton, and “Greenhouse 
Fumigations with Naphthalene Solu- 
tions,’ by Frank Wilcoxon, Albert 
Hartzell and W. J. Youden, are two of 
the titles of discussions on experiments 
recorded in Volume 5, No. 4 of “Contri- 
butions from the Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute,” at Yonkers, N. Y. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 


Linville Nurseries, Linville, N. C.—Illustrated 
folder listing trade prices on azaleas, kalmias and 
rhododendrons. Nursery-grown and _ collected 
clumps are described. Vigor and hardiness are 
claimed as a result of the elevation of the nurs- 
ery, 4,500 feet above sea level. 


Arturo Ansaloni, Bologna, Italy—Price list of 
conifers, deciduous trees, shrubs, fruits, ete. 
Fifteen varieties of eucalyptus are among the 
specialty offerings. Cones for ornamental pur- 
poses and collections are another item of interest, 
as well as tree seed collections packed beneath 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Asparagus — Rhubarb — Horse-radish 
We are especially equipped to ship your small 
orders for you, using your tags. Write for our 
low prices. 

W. W. THOMAS 


Strawberry Plant Farms 
ANNA ILLINOIS 
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Grapevines — Currants 
Raspberries 
WEST HILL NURSERIES, 
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PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 
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MASTODON EVERBEARING 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


For sale in quantities from 1000 to 
100,000 plants. Write for prices. 
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cellophane. Permits are required for tree seeds 
from —_, it is noted. Prices are given in Italian 
money. The $3", is in English, French and Ger- 
man. The 1983-84 crop is represented, a note 
states. 

Brookdale Nurseries, Bowmanville, Ont.—An- 
nual catalogue, cleanly printed, offering a gen- 
eral assortment of hardy stock, both orna- 
mentals and fruits, a number of which are said 
to be listed for the first time. Especial atten- 
tion is directed in a foreword to the list of 
aquatics, including water lilies, a class of mate- 
rials to which that the firm states it will 
give increased attention in the future. An in- 
dex of common plant names is given at the back. 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn.—Price 
list of perennials, rare and standard. Mention is 
made of having one of the largest collections of 
chrysanthemums in the country, from which se- 
lections for spring planting can be made. 

Wells Hardy Plant Nurseries, Merstham, Eng- 
land.—The heading to the main section reads. 
“A Complete List of Hardy Border Perennials and 
Rock Plants.’’ By the time the list is reviewed, 
it is obvious the claim is no exaggeration. A 
compact arrangement of the ninety-two pages per- 
mits the addition of the flowering months, height 
and requirements in soil and sun along with the 
general descriptive notes. All engravings are 
large and clear, portraying a number of interest- 
ing items. Collections are featured at the back. 
A wholesale list features a dwarf shrub supple- 
ment. If you enjoy plant identification, you will 
wish to name the mysterious plant illustrated as 
a frontispiece. 

Longview, Crichton, Ala.—List No. 63, issued 
by Robert O. Rubel, Jr.. as a circular on pot- 
grown camellias, featured by this establishment. 
Claim is made to a surpassing collection of varie- 
ties, which, it is said, are coming back into favor 
as cool greenhouse subjects for cut flowers and for 
southern gardens. Sketches by Mr. Rubel indicate 
some of the types offered. 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—The 
Lakes’ wholesale price list of nursery stock. 
Moerheim blue spruce is one of the leaders, a 
block of these at the nursery being shown at the 
back of the catalogue. 

Wight Nursery & Orchard Co., Cairo, Ga.— 
“Planter’s Guide for the Southland,"’ a well illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue. It lists and describes 
many of the old favorites of the south which 
rightly belong in the south. 


Woodacres, Boise, Ida.—Seed list of perennials. 
including several special strains and imported 
novelties, such as the golden-flowered clematis 
from Asia and Campanula Telham Beauty from 
Europe. 

M. Leenders & Co., Steyl-Tegelen, Holland— 
A 32-page catalogue of roses, which includes not 
only a descriptive listing of new and standard 
varieties, but numerous pages of illustrations, 
which are effective representatives of the origi- 
nals. The varieties are grouped according to 
types, with the originator’s name and date of 
introduction for each. Countess Vandal has a 
prominent position. The notes, cultural and de- 
scriptive, are printed in Dutch, which, however, 
should not destroy the value of the work for 
rose specialists interested in new varieties and 
in check lists. A supplement printed in four 
languages provides English descriptions of the 
fine varieties destined for 1934 introduction, 
headed by Amalia Jung. 

Storrs & Harrison Co., Paintsville, 0.—‘‘New 
Beauty for Your 1934 Garden'’ is the title line 
of the firm’s annual catalogue, displaying a sheaf 
of Wrexham delphiniums as the chief item on 
the front cover. For eighty years, it is stated, 
the company has been conducting a departmental 
nursery business at Painesville, supplying all 
planting materials, including seeds. Up-to-date 
varietal lists are given, and the declaration that 
prices are the lowest in years seems well substan- 
tiated. Collections are featured. 

Riverview Gardens, St. Paul, Minn.—Gladiolus 
catalogue, with a cover exhibiting a half-tone 
illustration, well printed and given added in- 
terest because of several pages that report A. 
J. Wilkus’ experiences with the newer varieties 
during the past season. Over 200 varieties are 
described in the catalogue, a list of choice va- 
rieties being comprehensive. Several bargain 
lists cover many desirable exhibition and stand- 
ard sorts. A small selection of hardy perennials 
is included in the catalogue, and mention is also 
made there of a full line of nursery stock grown 
by the firm. 

Glen St. Mary Nursery Co., Glen St. Mary, Fla. 
—A notable piece of catalogue work, with print- 
ing that cannot be adversely criticized, several 
color engravings that it would be difficult to sur- 
pass and an array of materials that includes 
many of the aristocrats for garden and home use. 
The scope of service cffered by the firm indicates 
& growth to include items for the indoor as well 
as the outdoor living room. Hemerocallis, aza- 
leas, camellias and fruits are among the leading 
lines. The firm’s azalea garden as reproduced on 
the center spread of the catalogue is well worth 
framing. 

Bolen Nursery & Orchard Co., Lucedale, Miss. 
—Two circulars, one listing about a score of 
camellias and the other, general nursery stock. 
Both groups are priced wholesale. 


Felix Gillet Nursery, Nevada City, Cal.—A 
26-page descriptive catalogue offering evergreens, 
including broad-leaved types; deciduous shade 
trees and shrubs, flowering trees and shrubs, 
ground covers, roses, fruit trees and nut trees. 
The last-named represent a specialty line, featur- 


ing filberts, recommended for beauty and profit. 
A market prospectus and cultural information on 
the filbert crop are given. New and unusual items 
are given prominence in boxes on various pages. 


Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.—Wholesale 
price list roses, evergreens, shrubs and cannas. 
Special attention is given to the rose items, which 
include the outstanding recent European intro- 
ductions. The ‘“‘black’’ rose of Sangerhausen, 
Nigrette, is promised for introduction in the 
spring of 1935. No. 2 roses for lining out are 
offered in a good selection. The A. B. C. plan 
for dealers to sell Star roses through illustrated 
catalogues is described. 

Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md.—Spring 
wholesale price list of lining-out and specimen 
nursery stock. Of special interest are the azales 
offerings, the lining-out stock of which includes 
several new varieties developed by the U. 8. D. 
A. Over a quarter of a million boxwood are 
being grown at the nursery now, it is stated. 
Peonies, gladioli and grafted evergreens are each 
made the subject of a special offer. 

Grifing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex.—Catalogue 
of nursery materials, placing emphasis on their 
use in landscaping. The descriptive notes are 
complete and concise. Many of the illustrations 
display the materials in plantings. Notes on the 
group precede most of the varietal listings. Some 
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points on the forty-eight years of growth of the 
nursery to its present size of 350 acres appear 
on the inside the front cover. W. C. Griffing 
is owner and manager. 


Templin-Bradley Co., Cleveland, 0.—Florists’ 
catalogue for spring, 1934, a substantial edition 
of forty pages featuring a complete list of flo- 
rists’ strains of both annual and perennial seeds, 
with emphasis placed on the popular items, such 
as snapdragons, asters, calendulas, petunias, 
sweet peas, stocks and zinnias. The perennial 
seed section shows a growth from last year. In- 
secticides and fungicides useful in the green- 
house are comprehensively listed, together with 
fertilizers. 





Wir 100 shares, no par, S. G. Milosy 
& Son, Fanwood, N. J., have been incor- 
porated as nurserymen. 


LICENSES to operate nursery busi- 
nesses at Los Angeles, Cal., have been 
granted Fred McKenney, 9015 Sunset 
boulevard, and J. Hopper, 1523 West 
Florence avenue. 








THE MODERN NURSERY 


A New Book for Every Nurseryman 
A Guide to Plant Propagation, Culture and Handling 


By Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick, 
Department of Horticulture, Ohio 
State University. 110 illustrations. 
70 tables, 552 pages, waterproof 
fabrikoid binding. Price, $5.00. 


From their own experience in commercial nurs- 
ery practice, from results of experiment and 
research, and from their wide acquaintance with 
modern nursery methods, Professors Laurie and 
Chadwick have written this complete manual cov- 
ering every branch of nursery practice. 


The book provides complete reference for every- 
one concerned with the propagation of plants, 
giving full descriptions of all methods and many 
tables which indicate at a glance the treatment to 
give any particular plant. 
and completely tools, tillage, planting, transplant- 
ing, digging, grading, labeling, pest control, soils, 
fertilizers, storage, advertising, selling, and every 
other phase of nursery management. 


Photographs and drawings, many of well known 
commercial nurseries, illustrate the latest methods. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW! 


It also discusses fully 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Send me one copy of THE MODERN NURSERY, 
for which remittance of $5.00 is enclosed. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


Comments on Less Common Varieties 


VIOLA NUTTALLII. 


Described almost a century and a 
quarter ago, in 1811 to be exact, Nut- 
tall’s violet is practically ignored out- 
side its range on the prairies from 
Missouri northwestward to the Rockies, 
Garden makers are missing a good 
thing, too, when they ignore this little 
violet. it grows from two to five inches 
high, with oblong-lanceolate long (usu- 
ally) petioled leaves and a spring 
shower of golden yellow flowers 
streaked with purple. The variety is 
easy to grow from fall-sown seeds and 
grows readily in sun or part shade. 





TWO NATIVE WHITE VIOLETS. 


We have allowed the spectacular Viola 
cornuta hybrids to blind us to the good 
points of our native violets, And thereby 
we are missing some fine effects not ob- 
tainable with the former. One of the 
most pleasing garden pictures stored 
away in memory’s gallery is a planting 
of Viola blanda and the blue scillas. 
This little violet is a denizen of moist 
woods throughout eastern United States, 
known to and loved by everyone that 
frequents the open places in spring. It 
is, consequently, in frequent demand by 
gardeners who recall their childhood 
days. Fortunately, it does well in culti- 
vation without the constant moisture it 
seeks in its natural haunts, plants need- 
ing no more, it seems, than some shade 
and a leaf moldy soil. Its habit of pro- 
ducing many runners in summer makes 
it easy to propagate by division. 

Viola canadensis is classed with the 
white-flowered ones, although its yellow 
center, fine dark lines on the inside of 
the petals and the violet tinge which 
sometimes appears on the back of the 
petals make the white classification 
somewhat incorrect. Nevertheless, it is 
a good violet for the garden, not making 
a nuisance of itself by spreading indis- 
eriminately by means of stolons as some 
varieties do. This viola is a good plant 
for shade and leaf mold. 





TRACHELIUM C:RULEUM. 


Campanulacee contains many a good 
and little used plant. Numbered in this 
group is throatwort, Trachelium ceru- 
leum, a native of the Mediterranean 
regions suspected of being tender in our 
northern states, Experience proves that 
this trachelium will go through a normal 
winter in northern Michigan, but one 
like that of 1932-33, when there was sub- 
zero weather without snow, means its 
death. T. ceruleum should be hardy, 
though, over a much larger area than 
is generally supposed and may be treat- 
ed as an annual in sections where it 
cannot be wintered outdoors. 

A good way to handle the variety as 
an annual is to start seeds into growth 
in early March, giving the plants every 
advantage so they will make plenty of 
size for flowering during the fall, For 
the cut flower grower, if for no one else, 
the plant is worthy of this care. It 
takes something out of the ordinary, 
like throatwort, to drag money out of 
some pocketbooks. Is it, then, not time 











well spent to search out and grow the 
good things that are seldom seen? This 
is a plant of many uses in the garden 
and in the greenhouse, filling the role 
of garden ornament, pot plant and cut- 
ting material with equal grace. The 
plant grows from one to three feet high, 
depending upon its age, the system of 
culture and whether it has been pinched 
or not. In any case, the small blue (or 
white) flowers are produced in large 
cymes. T, ceruleum is propagated most- 
ly from seeds, but cuttings may be used. 





DELPHINIUM TAITSIENSE. 


The garden delphiniums, including all 
of the lovely named varieties and other 
hybrids, are a boon to the amateur as 
well as the florist, giving beauty which 
eannot be found in any other subject. 
But that is no reason why we should not 
enjoy the numerous species, many of 
which are capable of giving effects of 
an equally good nature, although pos- 
sibly not of the same kind. The genus 
is made up of about seventy species, in- 
eluding many tuberous-rooted ones, 
most of which are confined to America 
and the orient. 

Of these, Delphinium taitsiense is one 
of the loveliest that I have found, giv- 
ing a real blue in a size of plant suit- 
able to either rock garden or border con- 
ditions, Floras from China where it is 
native, tell us it grows eighteen inches 
high, a loftiness it never reaches in my 
garden, where it seldom goes over ten or 
twelve inches. The long-petioled leaves 
are typically delphinium, as are the 
large azure blue flowers which decorate 
the plant during July and sometimes 
well into August. This delphinium is 
a good cut flower as well as garden orna- 
ment and can be had in flower over a 
long period by the simple expedient of 
planting seeds each spring either early 
indoors or as soon as the ground can 
be worked in an open frame. Plants so 
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NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 
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handled should bloom in October of the 
same year, provided they receive no 
setbacks. All of the tuberous-rooted 
kinds need a well drained position and 
little moisture during their dormant 
period. 





IRIS DICHOTOMA. 


It must be a fact that the vesper 
iris (Iris dichotoma) is a biennial, or 
practically so, for nearly every writer 
who has touched on the subject says 
so. Yet, I find 5-year-old clumps in 
my garden are still going strong. 
Whether or not this behavior is to be 
accounted for because of the strain 
(my original plants came from seeds 
from a European botanic garden years 
ago) or is to be laid to the climate 
and soil, I cannot say. Even though 
the plant were a biennial, it would be 
worth while for most plant growers, 
because amateurs fall for an iris that 
blooms in August, 

It is as easy as radishes from seeds, 
blooming the first year if the seeds are 
started into growth in late February 
or early March. And it does not seem 
to resent transplanting at any season. 
It seems to do best here in Michigan 
in a light sandy soil and full sun, 
where it grows about thirty inches 
high, producing its flowers in shades 
of lavender pink all during August and 
part of September. The common name 
“vyesper” comes from the fact that the 
blooms open only toward evening, usu- 
ally about 3 p. m. here. Although they 
last only a day, a continuous display is 
kept up for over a month. If I were 
confined to growing but one iris, I 
think this would be the choice. 





THE McKay Nursery Co., Madison, 
Wis., finds the outlook for spring busi- 
ness good. Orders so far show a thirty 
per cent increase over the same period 
a year ago, according to Carl Junginger. 








HELP WANTED 


LANDSCAPE SALESMAN with train- 
ing and experience to contact high-class 
clientele. Extensive advertising pro- 
gram being carried on for securing 
leads. The plan of remuneration we 
have in operation with present sales- 
men has been found fair and lucrative 
by them even under past and present 
difficult selling conditions. Opportunity 
for high-grade man to make a perma- 
nent and in every way satisfactory con- 
nection with New England’s largest 
nursery. Working basis assures fullest 
coéperation of company for salesman’s 
success. Our decided increase in last 
fall’s sales indicates an even better 
spring. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Inc 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








NURSERY STOCK 


Siberian Flowering Almond — Something 
new and entirely different. Earliest shrub of 
all to boom in spring with masses of bright 
pink, fragrant flowers; extremely hardy, 
dwarf stature. Ideal border shrub or low 
hedge. Trial, 3 large 2-year, $1.00, prepaid. 12 
large 2-yr., $2.50; 25 L.O., $1.25. All prepaid. 
Send for our list of Newest Plant Introduc- 
tions. Carl A. Hansen Nursery, B: zs, 8S. D. 

California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Ori- 
ental Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per- 
ennials, etc., at special prices. Westminster 
Nursery, Westminster, Md. 


Shade Trees of ten varieties, up to 2 ins. 
Hard Maple liners, 5 to 7 ft., as low as 10c. 
Need some fruit trees and other lines. Perry 
Nurseries, Perry, Iowa. 

Japanese Cherries and Crabs, up to 12 
feet; Magnolias, Lennei and Soulangeana, up 
to 10 feet. A. E. Wohlert. Narberth, Pa. 


Robinia Pseudacacia, seed of 1933 harvest. 
Maison Nicola Gribaldo, Padova, Italy. 























HELP WANTED 


NURSERY SUPERINTENDENT to grow 
ornamental specimen trees for large re- 
tail nursery. Must know best methods 
of cultivation, pest control, transplant- 
ing, etc. 


Address No. 1, care American Nursery- 
man, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














HELP WANTED 


LANDSCAPE AND NURSERY SALESMAN to 
attend prospects and regular customers of large 
established mursery, New York vicinity. Thorou 
knowledge of ornamental varieties and how to 
use them. Drawing account and share of profits. 
State age and experience. 


Address No. 2, care American Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1934 


A NEW DEAL FOR 
HORTICULTURE and FLORICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


June 1 to 
Nov. 1, Inel. 


1934 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


June 1 to 
Nov. 1, Inel. 


1934 


Owned and Operated by the 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS and 
ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURISTS 


Flower and Garden Show Committee 
THIS GREAT EXHIBITION NOW BELONGS TO THE FLORIST INDUSTRY 


Increased Attendance Assured 


A Century of Progress, in connection with their advance ticket 
sale, have made arrangements that assure the Horticultural Exhi- 
bition of an attendance largely increased over 1933 when 1,250,- 
000 visited the exhibition. This guarantees results to the holders 
of commercial booth space. 


Garden Displays 


RECONSTRUCTED 


Extensive changes are planned in the four acres of gardens on 
the shores of Lake Michigan in the Horticultural Exhibition 
grounds. A few garden spaces are available without charge to 
exhibitors who are prepared to make creditable all-season displays 
of flowers arrarged in gardens of approved design. Those inter- 
ested should act immediately. 


A limited number of commercial spaces are now open to approved 
exhibitors, desiring to show their products to a large but select 
attendance of flower and garden lovers. Plans definitely adopted 
insure that the Horticultural Exhibition this year will be a five 
months’ flower show of first rank. 


Pot Plant and Cut Flower 
EXHIBITIONS 


Continuous opportunity to display cut flowers in artistic arrange- 
ments will be given retail florists. Flower shows of national 
scope will be held for both professional and private growers. 
Here will be headquarters for all members of Horticultural trades 
visiting the fair. An enlarged and improved balcony restaurant 
will be operated with music and dancing. 


A FIVE MONTHS’ FLOWER SHOW 


UNPARALLELED IN BEAUTY AND POPULAR APPEAL 
Those wishing to take advantage of this unequaled opportunity 


to promote sales in a recovery year sh 


d communicate at 


once with Horticultural Exhibition, A Century of Progress 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION at A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


Executive Office 
845 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


General Manager 
Executive Manager 
Comptroller 


GEORGE ASMUS 
JOHN A. SERVAS 
JAMES SYKORA 
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MORE Write for Samples and Price List 


than fifty nursery 
establishments 
are using 


FELINS 


Tying Machines 


LESS THAN | CLEAN - NEAT 


One nursery alone 
is using seventeen 


T here is a reason — 4 KEEPS THE 
FELINS BETTER JOB |i: 


2950 N. 14th St. sie “ ad 
We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. your own shipping room that SAXOLIN i is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roats 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 

SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
A NEW PRODUCT —_— filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 

undle 


It’s waterproof—tough ont’ easy to handle. 














If you are using any special size oo og for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping B= 8 


CHase Base Co, 


Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 

















A NEW PROFIT FOR YOU 


“Dog Skat’’ is a new and unique product made by the 
makers of the famous Hammond insecticides. It is a 
Late 7 that you can handle with almost no trouble— 

you with another quick-selling profit item. 
Display it and sell it on sight to those who are annoyed Patent 1910152 


by dogs around their fine trees and shrubs. 
Bo eat is, tliidedchemial peaked in tube TRADUR HOSE CONNECTORS 
wire on the tree trunk. A gas is given off , 
- oy A, By Ba a? Quarter turn of ring—all that’s necessary to ob- 
One tube lasts year. For full particulars about this a tain non-leaking connection of hose to hose, faucets, 
ar He. —_ a Pai + & Chemical C ™ nozzles, sprinklers, sprayers or other equipment. 
RM REACON, N. Y. —e Nh tg i, Designed and made like a fine tool to give 
comnans and Co satisfaction, -_ dura- 
bility, but priced so anyone can afford to use 
EVERGREEN TREES— —_>= / 
re The merits of Tradurs are best proven by 
the sales made through recommendations of 
large and small users, who know their con- 
venience and time-saving advantages. 
They make a profitable and highly satisfac- 
tory item for sale by landscaping, nursery 
and other firms having service or marketing contacts 
"ats, at 1000 rate with institutions, private homes and estates. 


Cash with order. Ne at 
Western Maine Forest Nursery O. F. DURFEY CO., DARIEN, CONN. 


Dept. AN FRYEBURG, MAINE 
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The Narerymen's Credit Guid LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 


Before you ship. THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


sale BUREAU, Inc. DERRY, N. H. 


























